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LOWELL AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


The rapid growth of our city, its exten- 
sive manufactories, the enterprising char- 
jacter of its population, and its vast re- 
‘sources for still farther enlargement, have 
jrendered it an object of interest and won- 


jder not only throughuut our own country, 
‘but in foreign lands. We hope the fol- 
owing sketch will serve in some measure 
ito gratify the laudable curiosity of those 
who have been interested in the dgings of 
this busy city.” 

Lowell formerly constituted a part of 
Chelmsford, a town somewhat famous in 
the early annals of Middlesex county.— 
The first purchases for manufacturing pur- 
poses were made about the year 1820, when 
there could not have been more than thirty 
or forty dwelling houses within the present 
limits of the city. The first regular cen- 

| sus was taken, we believe, in 1828, by 
which it appeared that the population was 
three thousand, five hundred and thirty- 


two. The present number of inhabitants 


cannot be less than twenty-two thousand, | 


_and prebably is somewhat greater. 
In 1826, on the petition of the people, 
East Chelmsford, as it was then called, 


_ ™ For many of the facts in this article we are 
indebted to ‘ A Sketch of Lowell,’ prepared for 
the Courier by E. Case, Esq. 
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| was set off from Chelmsford proper, and 
| incorporated as a town with the name of 
| Lowell. Belvidere, which was originally 
a part of Tewksbury, was annexed to 
Lowell in 1833 or 4. This proceeding 
caused a great deul of acrimonious discus- 
sion, but at length was fully determined 
In 1836, at 


which time the population amounted to 


upon by a decisive majority. 


nearly eighteen thousand, a city charter 
was obtained from the Legislature, and 
Elisha Bartlett, M.D., was chosen the first 
mayor. 


The original company, and that which 
may, in some sense, be regarded as the pa- 
rent of all the others, is called ‘ The Pro- 
prietors of the Locks and Canals on Mer- 
rimack river,’ and was formed in 1792.— 
It owns all the water-power in the city, 
and disposes of it to the several corpora- 
tions for an annual rent, wliich is deter- 
mined by the quantity of water used.— 
There are ten of these corporations, whose 
aggregate capital amounts to ten milliuns 
of dollars. All but two of them are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
The Middlesex company manufactures 
broadcloths and cassimeres, which are not 
surpassed by any foreign goods of the kind, 





and the Lowell company produces carpet- 
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ing and rugs of the best quality and finest 
finish. 
coiton goods is manufactured into calico, | 
at the Merrimack and Hamilton Print- 
works. 

Besides the extensive corporations enu- 


A considerable portion of the best 


merated above, there are several smaller | 


establishments. The Powder Mills, be- 
longing to O. M. Whipple, produce a great 
amount of excellent powder. The Lowell | 
Bleachery and the Whitney Mills, for the | 
manufacture of blankets, contribute their 
share to the business and activity of the city. 
About one million, two hundred and | 
sixty-five thousand, five hundred and sixty | 
yards of cotton cloth, one thousand, eight | 
hundred yards of broadcloth, six thousand 
yards of cassimere, and two thousand, five | 
huudred yards of carpeting are manufac. 
tured weekly. Nearly two hundred and | 
seventy thousand yards of cotton goods are | 
dyed and printed weekly. The timespent | 
by the operatives in the mills is about 
twelve hours a day, and the average amount | 
of wages received by the females dves not 
probably exceed a dollar and seventy-five | 
cents per week, exclusive of board. 
But we did not design to enter into mi- | 
nute details concerning the business of the | 
city. Our object was, iather, to notice the 
moral, literary and religious character of 
its citizens, and this we can best do by. 
glancing at its benevolent institutions, its 
schools, and its churches. 
Perhaps nothing has contributed more 
promote the industry and frugality of 
the operatives, than the Institution for 
Savings. Here the smallestsum of money, 
which is net wanted for immediate use, 
may be safely invested and left to aceu- 


mulate until itis needed for other purposes. | 


It is stated, that of the three hundred and 
eighty-six thousand dollars deposited in 


that institution, two hundred and fifty 


thousand belong to operatives in the mills, 


the greater part of them being females. 

The Lowell Dispensary is an institution 
which furnishes medical advice and medi- 
cine gratuitously, to all who require and 
are worthy of such assistance. The amount 


of funds expended is not large, but it is be- 





ts Inhabitants. 








nl ios ed that the > Dispensary contributes ma- 
| terially to the health and comfort of those 
| 


The 


| Howard Benevolent Society was mate 


who are in straitened circumstances 


two or three years ago, and has already 
accomplished much good. People of all 
parties and sects contribute to its funds, 
which are expended by able and efiicient 
officers in relieving the wants of the vir- 


Beside 


there ure benevolent societies connected 


Luous poor. these institutions, 
with all the churches, whose design is, to 
assist those belonging to their respective 
congregations, who are not properly ob- 


A 


portion of their funds is laid out in procur- 


jects of public charity. considerable 
ing clothing for the children of the poor, 
that they may attend church and the Sun- 
day school. Those who have been brought 
to poverty by their vices and are not con- 
sidered objects of private benevolence, re- 
ceive assistance from the authorities of the 
city. The amount appropriated for the 
support of paupers in 1841, was five thou- 
sand dollars. 

But for nothing does Lowell deserve 
more credit, than for her public schools.— 
With a wise and prudent foresiglit, she 
early directed her attention to these nurse- 
ries of virtue and intelligence, and with 
liberal hand has she expended her money 
in providing every convenience for the in- 
struction of the rising generation. In 1827, 
twelve hundred dollars was appropriated 
for the support of free schools. From that 
time, the appropriation was annually in- 
creased, until it has reached the very large 
sum of twenty-two thousand, two hundred 
dollars, which was the appropriation for 
1241. 

The schools are divided into three clas- 


ses. ‘Those of the lowest grade are called 


| 


| Primary schools, and are twenty-four in 
city so as to accommodate all the inhab- 
itants. 
a female, and the number of scholars varies 


from thirty to sixty. Here the children 








number, located in different parts of the | 
Each of these schools is taught by | 
are instructed in the first rudiments of ed- | 


ucation, and at the close of each term such 
as are qualified are transferred to the Gram- | 
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mar schools. The compensation of the 

teachers is two hundred dollars a year. 
The second class consists of the Gram- 

Six of 


these are kept in large two-story brick 


mar schools, eight in number. 


buildings, with large and convenient rooms. 
These schools are designed to give the 
young a good common education, 
are admitted, on examination, from the 
Primary schools, and remain as long as 
they choose. When they leave, they ei- 
ther enter the High school, or are appren- 


One of the 


Graminar schools is taught by a gentleman 


ticed to some useful trade. 


alone; the others have a_ principal, one 
male and two female assistants. The av- 
erage weekly attendance upon each school 
is probably not far from one hundred and 
sixty. ' 
One of these schools is composed exclu- 
sively of Trish children, and is kept by 
It is under precisely the 


Irish teachers. 


same regulations which govern all the other | 


public schools of the city. The Irish peo- 


ple seem to take a deep interest in the ed- 


ucation of their children, and it is believed 


that this schoo] and other causes are ef- 
fecting a radical change in this part of our 
population. 

The High school consists of two depart- 
ments—one for boys and the other for 
girls. Both departments are ander the in- 
struction of three male and two female 
teachers. A gued moral character and a 
common knowledge of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, &., are required for ad- 
mission to thissehool. Pupils are instruct- 
ed in all the common and higher branches 
of knowledge, and those who desire ii are 
fitted for college, Students wha have en- 
tered the various colleges of New England 
from this school, will not suffer by a com- 
parison with those from any other institu- 
tion of the kind. Those who do not de- 
sire to pursue their education farther, are 


prepared, upon leaving the school, to en- 


gage in any of the ordinary avocations of 


life. 
model for anysehool of the kind. 


The female department is a perfect 
The 
internal arrangements display the talent 
and skill of the teachers, 


The girls are 


Pupils | 





{| HT ° 
|| taught all those branches which are con- 


sidered necessary for the finished education 


of the young lady. Upon the whole, the 


High school, under its present able and 
accomplished instructors, is an ornament 


This school is 


and an honor to the city. 
|| kept in one of the most substantial and 
a 

convenient houses which can be found in 


It is of brick, and 


was built about a year since, at an expense 


' the State or the Union. 


of more than twenty thousand dollars. 
Few cities of the size in the country 
support more newspapers and other peri- 
odicals than Lowell. The following are 
the papers and magazines published in the 


city: the‘ Lowell Courier,’ tri-weekly, and 


the ‘ Lowell Journal,’ weekly ; the ‘ Low- 
| ell Advertiser,’ tri-weekly, and the *‘ Low- 
! ell Patriot,’ weekly ; the ‘Sword of Truth,’ 
|| the *Star of Bethlehem,’ ‘ Zion's Banner,’ 
| the ‘Literary Souvenir,’ the ‘Ladies’ Pearl,’ 
| the ‘Lowell Offering,’ and the ‘ Opera- 
Thus 


tives’ Magazine.’ it will be seen 


| that the literary character of the city is, by 
|| no means, of a low order. 

|| But we hasten to speak of the religious 
interests of Lowell. There are in the city 
| twenty religious societies, each of which 
| supports a regular clergyman, viz. three 
| Orthodox, two Episcopalian, two Catholic, 
three Methodist, two Freewill Baptist, two 
Universalist, two Christian, three Baptist, 
and one Unitarian. 

The first church erected was St. Anne's, 
(first Episcopal) which was conseerated 
March 16, 1625. We have lying before 
us the * Chelmsford Courier’ of the 18th of 
the same month, which gives the follow- 
ing account of the exercises: ‘On the 16th 


inst., the new stone church erected by the 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company, for 
the accommodation of the people in their 


setilement, was consecrated to the service 
| of Almighty God, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
At the same time, Rev. Theo- 


| dore Edson was invested with the order of 


Griswold, 
Priest. The exercises were impressive, 
the sermon by the Bishop, excellent, and 
the music, performed by the Beethoven 
Sacred Musical Society, connected with 








the congregation, was selected with taste 
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Since the 
time here alluded to, church after church 


and executed with judgment.’ 


has been collected, and house after house 
erected ; and now Lowell enjoys an amount 
of religious instruction fully adequate to all 


her wants. It is believed that the number 


of persons who attend public worship here 
on the Sabbath, is greater, in proportion to | 
the population, than in the other cities and 
towns in New England; though, at the 
same time, it must be confessed that no city 
or town has much to boast of in this re- 
spect. Our streets on the Sabbath are re- 
markably orderly and quiet, and on Sun- 
day evening there is none of that noise 


and tumult which we have sometimes wit- 
nessed in other places. 


Our clergy are talented and faithful men, 
and are ready for every good word and 
work. They all labor with zeal and abil- 
ity to sustain the bigh moral character 
which the city at present bears. Let us 
state a single fact to show the union of 
spirit and effort for which they are distin- | 
guished. 


| 
j 
| 


Last year, they were invited to | 
deliver lectures on temperance on succes- | 
sive Sabbath evenings, in the City Hall. | 
Every clergyman in the city consented to | 
perform his part of the duty, and the im- 
mense audiences which they addressed, 
are the best proof of the ability with which | 
the work was done. 


With all the churches are connected 
Sabbath schools, most of which are large 
and flourishing. The greater part of them 
are furnished with well selected and use- 
ful libraries. The superintendents and 
teachers appear to be animated with an 
earnest desire tu prepare their pupils faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of life, and at 


length to enjoy the happiness of heaven. 


Our sketch is brief and imperfect, but 
we hope it will tend to show that this 
‘city of spindles’ is not without its attrac- 
tions, both in a commercial and religious 
point of view. We have purposely omit- 
ted the mention of many things, because 
we hope to make them matters of distinct 
consideration in subsequent numbers of 


the ' Pearl.’ A. H. B. 
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TEMPTATION OVERCOME. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

The first sunbeams of a December morn- 
ing were faintly gleaming through the sin- 
gle frosty windew of a small, mean apart- 
ment of one of the most comfortless dwel- 
lings in one of our Atlantic cities. Al- 
though at so early an hour, a female, ap- 
parently about thirty, on whose pale, ex- 
pressive countenance the marks of priva- 
tion and disease were strongly traced, sat 
bolstered up in bed, slowly and painfully 
plying her needle. A girl aboutten years 
old, with features sharpened by want, sat 
hovering over the flickering flame on the 
hearth, which she kept alive by occasion- 
ally feeding it with a few chips she had 
obtained froma carpenter's shop. When 
not thus engaged, she employed herself 
upon some of the plainer parts of the gar- 
ment on which her mother was at work. 
Several honrs had passed in this manner, 
when the invalid dropped the sewing from 
her hands, and sunk back on the bed ut- 
terly exhausted. The child started from 
her seat in alarm. 

‘Clara,’ said her mother, ‘are there not 
a few spoonfuls of the gruel left, which 
you gave me this morning?’ 

‘Not a drop; nor is there anything to 
make any more, and | ate the last mouth- 
ful of bread last night. 
it—I conld have done without it.’ 


I wish I had saved 


‘ Give me a little water then,’ said her 
mother. 

Unable to suppress her sobs, she handed 
Her hand trembled 
with feebleness and agitation as she gave 
it to her. 


her a cup of water. 


‘We can never,’ said she, after drinking 
a little of the water, ‘finish this garment 
unless we can have some food. Open that 
small trunk, Clara, and you will find a 
hair bracelet wrapped in a paper. Your 
father gave it to me before he sailed for 
the East Indies, whence he ‘was destined 


never toreturn. 1 hoped to preserve this 
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one memento, but better part with it than 
perish with hunger. Take it to Mr. Leth- 
ering, the goldsmith. The clasp is of gold, | 
and he will allow you a trifle.’ 

The child put on her little cloak, which || 
she had had so longatime that it was) 
much worn, as well as quite too short, and | 
proceeded to the goldsmith’s with the || 
bracelet. Cheered by the prospect of ob- || 
taining food, she felt not the keen, wintry 
air. Mr. Lethering took the bracelet and || 
examined it. 

‘Who sent yeu with this ?’ he enquired. | 

‘My mother, Mrs. Wallace.’ 

‘She had better keep it, for I can giv 


e| 
very little for it, as nothing but the clasp || 


can be of any value except to the owner. 
‘She says she must part with it.’ 


‘ Well, 1 may as well take it as anybody, 


then. I will remove the clasp and let you 


take back the braid, as your mother may | 


possibly like to retain it. - 


‘I know she will,’ replied Clara, * be- 


eduse my father gave it to her. 


He threw the clasp into the scales, after | 


detaching the braid. 
, ‘It weighs less than I expected,’ said he. 
* Two-and-sixpence is all that I can give.’ | 


He counted the money and placed it on || 
the counter. The gleam of the silverco in | 
was like asunbeam to her heart. Eagerly || 
gathering it up, while in spite of herself | 
the tears flowed at the idea of being able | 
to procure something comfortable for her 
mother and a little bread to appease her || 
own hunger, she left the shop. With a 
loaf of bread, a few vegetables, and a slice | 


of steak, she hastened home. The meal | 


was prepared, and could those who sit at 


the luxurious board glittering with plate | 
and loaded with choice and costly viands, 
have beheld the mother and child, and | 
perceived the humble gratitude that per- 
vaded the heart of the one and the almost | 
rapturous delight that glowed in the inno- 
cent bosom of the other, it might, perhaps, | 
have checked their repinings at their own | 


imaginary wants. Revived and strength- | 


ened by the food, they were enabled ad 
finish the garment they had in hand by | 
sunset, for which they were to receive 


19° 


|| three shillings. Clara took it to the shop 
of their employer. He had left town, and 
1 the boy in attendance informed her that he 
i | would not return before several days, and 

|that he had ordered him not to pay any 

| bills during his absence. Early on the 
1 morning of the third day, she called to see 
| if he had returned. He had not. She 
| dreaded to return home, for they were 
again reduced to the same destitution as 
| when she offered the bracelet to the gold- 
| smith. As with heavy steps and heavier 
| heart, she proceeded through the desolate 
|| streets, for it was too early for the inhab- 


itants to be astir, she beheld a red morocco 
pocket-book, fastened with aclasp, lying 
|on the pavement. As she quickly took it 
| up, golden dreams flitted through her im- 
| agination, for a new morocco pocket-book 
| like that, she doubted not, must contain a 
great deal of money. Looking round, and 
| seeing no person in sight, she sat down on 


_a door-step to examine the contents.— 
|| There was a pile of bank-notes, which she 
‘did not stop to count, a twenty-five cent 
| piece, and three ten cent pieces. 

‘This,’ she murmured to herself, taking 
| the larger piece of silver in her hand, and 
| reclasping the pocket-book, ‘will be enough 
to purchase some food and a basket of fuel,’ 


l] 


and she hastened forward to a baker’s shop, 
which was at no great distance. Her hand 
| was upon the latch, when the jingle of the 
city crier’s bell caught her ear. After 
ringing it thrice, he repeated in a distinet, 
—_ voice, as follows : 


‘ Lost, about nine o'clock last evening, a 
new red morocco pocket-book, with a sil- 


1 dollars in bank-notes, and about three shil- 
| lings in silver. Whoever finding it, will 
|| leave it at the dry-goods store of Mr. An- 
| derson, Derby street, will be handsomely 
|| rewarded.’ 

Till she listened to the words of the cri- 
er, Clara had not reflected that she had no 
right to what she had found. As: she 
looked at the piece of silver in her hand,a 
'| blush burnt on her wan cheek, and she 





to proceed directly to the shop of Mr. An- 


ver clasp, containing two hundred and five 


hastily returned it. Her first impulse was, 
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derson,but reflecting that her mother might 
be alarmed at her long absence, she con- 
cluded to first return home. 

‘How came you by that?’ enquired her 
mother, as she took the pocket-book from 
under her cloak. 

‘1 found it.’ 

‘Found it?’ repeated Mrs. Wallace, her 
pale and languid countenance lighting up 
with a gleam of joy. ‘ Let me see it.’ 

As Clara handed it to her, ‘ Please count 


b] 


the money,’ said she, ‘and see if there are 
not two hundred and five dollars.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said her mother, after having 
complied with her request. 
suin I should be able to set up a milliner 
and mantuamaker’s shop, which [ have 
long been wishing to do.’ 

‘And then we could have plenty to eat, 
and ftre to keep us warm,and I could have 
a bonnet to wear to meeting and a gown 
and shoes to wear to school.’ 

‘True, my child, but the money is not 
ours—we have no right to it.’ 

The tears came into Clara’s eyes. 


| 





‘With this | 


| 
| 





i} 
{ 





Cheered by this anticipation, she wrap- 
ped the pocket-book in a clean handker- 
chief, and hastened to Mr. Anderson’s.— 
A clerk stood behind the counter, and an 


inflexible features, sat near the stove.— 
Before she had time to make known her 
errand, a young man in the dress of a sailor, 
with a handsome but sun-burnt counten- 


| 
| elderly man, decently clad, with coarse 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| ance, shaded with a profusion of short, 


Clara 


now addressed the clerk, and informed 


| jet black curls, entered the shop. 


| him that she had found a pocket-book an- 


sweri-g to the description given by the 


city crier, of one that had been lost. 
At these words the elderly gentleman 


| started up, and advanced towards her with 
| eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

‘ Let me see it,’ said he. 

She unwrapped the pocket-book and 


| presented it to him. - 
1 ‘Yes, thiggis the very one I Jost. Now 
|| let me see if the contents are safe.’ After 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘If we could only have one of these ten 


cent pieces to buy a loaf of bread,’ said 
she, ‘how glad | should be.’ 

There was a struggle in the mother’s 
heart, as she looked on her suffering child, 
but turning resolutely away, she restored 
the money to the pocket-book. 

‘ We must try to find the owner,’ said she. 

Clara now informed her that it had been 


cried, and that she ran home to inform her | 


that she was going to carry it to Mr. An- 
derson’s. ‘But,’ added 
opened the door and saw how sick and 


she, ‘when | 


sorrowful you looked, and knew that there | 


was nothing to give you to take, nor a bit 
of wood to kindle a fire, it seemed to me 
that it would be right to keep it—that is, 
if you thought so too.’ 

‘No, we must not keep it—and it is best 
to return itimmediately. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman who lost it, will reward you for 
finding it.’ 

¢O, now I remember,’ said Clara, her 
countenance brightening, ‘that the crier 
said that the person who returned it would 
be handsomely rewarded.’ 


. . 7 . 
carefully examining them, ‘ Not a cent is 
| missing, said he. ‘You are an honest 


girl, and deserve to be rewarded.’ 


| 


| 








|| of silver into his hand. 


| As he spoke, he emptied the four pieces 


| 
| | 


His first impulse 


Af- 


was evidently to give her the whole. 


| ter looking at it a moment, he withdrew 


He hesitated 
a little longer and withdrew the second, 
third. He then, with a certain 
air of desperation, as if he feared that his 


one of the ten cent pieces. 
i then the 


resolution would give way, handed her 

the remaining twenty-five cent piece. 
‘Take that,’ said he, ‘and buy a new 

ribbon with it for your Sunday bonnet.’ 


She courtesied as she received it, and 
was going to leave the shop. 

‘Stop, my little girl,’ said the sailor; 
‘as you seem to be rather lucky at finding 
things, if you will find the Madras hand- 
kerchief I lost yesterday, I will give you 
twice as much as the gentleman has for 
finding his pocket-book, and upon second 
thoughts J will give it to you without, for 
there is something in that little pale face 
of yours that takes my eye and my heart 
too. Here, hold your hand,’ added he, un- 
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tying a silken purse variegated with all 
the colors of the rainbow. 

She obeyed, and be continued to let the 
silver pieces slide from it into her hand till 
it would hold no more. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘it is natural for me 
when I see a pretty little craft, if the rig- 
ging be ever so shabby, to want to know 
the name.’ 

‘Sir?’ said she, imperfectly comprehend- 


ing his meaning. 





*] will, if you please,’ she replied, ‘ go 

into this shop and buy a loaf of bread.’ 
‘And mind you get some of those nice 

cakes too, | see setting upon the counter.’ 
By the time she had purchased the loaf 


'and cakes, he had furnished himself with 


‘He would like to know your name,’ | 


said the clerk. 
‘My name is Clara Wallace, sir.’ 


‘] like the name of Clara, for I hada 


sister by that name before [ went to sea, 
aud hope that I have still. 


| enquiry. 


hear your mother say what her name was | 


before she was married ?’ 
‘Wardwell.’ 
‘Then | am her own brother, and you 


are my niece. I thought strange that I 


should take to you so, but it was nature | 


that was to work in my heart. I have not 


been in these parts before for fifteen years, 


‘yet it seems as but yesterday that my sis- 


ter Clara and I used to be messmates at 
the old homestead. I wender if her eyes 
are as bright, and her cheeks are as rosy 
as they used to be.’ 

‘ No, sir—she is sick and very pale now, 
and though she works hard, and I help her 
all I can, we do not always earn enough 
to eat.’ 


‘Sick, pale, and not enough to eat?— 


Did you ever | 


a pair of fowls and a fine sirloin. 

‘How glad mother will be,’ said Clara, 
‘for she has not had a mouthful of anything 
to eat since yesterday noon.’ 

‘Why, this is a mere hulk that you live 
in,’ said he, as she opened the door of the 


| old, decayed building, ‘not fit to ride out 


/a single smart gale.’ 


His sister regarded him with a look of 
Depositing his load of provision 
on the table, he grasped her warmly by 


ithe hand. 


‘Why, don’t you know your brother 
Jemmy,’ said he—‘I have returned at last 


with as warm a heart as ever, and a purse 


/a little fuller than when I left you, and it 


is well tbat [ have, for by all appearances 
your voyage has been a pretty rough one, 


since I saw you lasi. My first look out 


| now will be, to get you and my little niece 


| 


here snug berths in a good warm cabin.— 


| Now for shame, sister—you are too old to 


|ery now, at the same time drawing the 


For shame, Jemmy Wardwell,’ added he, | 


lowering his voice, and brushing away a 


tear; ‘a tar that has sailéd the seas for fif- | 


teen year3 should never have salt water on | 


his cheeks, except when the sea-spray 


dashes over them in a gale of wind.— | 
Come, child, seeing that | am your uncle, | 
I will take you by the hand and go home | 


with you.’ 


They had proceeded only a short dis- 
tance, when perceiving some market-carts, 
‘ We will,’ said he, ‘lay to here, and take 
in some provision, for by what you tell 
me, we shall have to be put on short al- 
lowance if we don’t.’ 


‘ 








back of his hand across his eyes—‘ it did 
well enough when you were a girl of fif- 
teen, and I a boy of a dozen at the time I 
was going to sea, but now that we have 
both weathered so many tough storms, it 


'|is a shame to let the tears start at a glim 


of sunshine.’ 

The warm-hearted sailor was as good as 
his word. He immediately hired a con- 
venient house, which he caused to be de- 
cently furnished. Clara was provided 
with suitable clothing and books, and sent 
to a good school. His sister’s health soon 
became re-established, when according to 
her desire, the front apartment of their 
dwelling was fitted up asa milliner and 
mantuamaker’s shop, which enablea her 
without over-exertion, in connexion with 
a few fancy goods which she kept for the 
accommodation of customers, to earn a 
competency independent of her brother, 


whom she persuaded to fund his five hun- 
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dred dollars, which still remained unex- || had not been exposed to the dangers of the 


pended. | 

The enjoyment of Mrs. Wallace remain- | 
ed uninterrupted till one day late in the 
Spring, her brother entered and informed 
her that he had shipped on board a vessel 
bound to Europe. 


‘I like your company and Clara’s,’ said 
he, ‘ but there are times when the thoughts 
of the blue, foam-crested waves makes my 


heart flutter like acaged bird. I tell you, 


sister, there is nothing like cleaving thro’ | 


the waters with a brisk wind and all sails 
set, to make the blood dance in one’s veins. 


But after all, 1 love better being on deck | 


a calm Summer’s night, with the wide 
waters round, and the clear heavens above, 


glittering with thousandsof stars. I have 


never in my life felt so calm and peaceful | 


like, as when I have stood watch on such | 


a night. 


more, and should I live to take my watch 
again, 1 shall think of you oftener than 


I used to think of you, and of | 


P n | 6 yy} - 22 ‘ 
others that we neither of us shall see any | will, I trust, cause us to more highly 


| 
| 
! 


’ 


sea. 

‘And do you know, uncle, that all the 
comforts we now enjoy owe their origin to 
my finding that pocket-book, or rather of 
When I car- 


ried it home, and saw how sick and pale 


returning it to the owner? 


| mother looked, and how cold and comfort- 


less every thing was around her, | felt an 
inclination to keep it and appropriate the 


| money to our own use, but although her 


sufferings were so much greater than mine, 


she encouraged me to return it, which 


proved the means of my meeting with you.’ 
‘ And a right happy meeting it has prov- 


| ed, yet at the time, though my heart is both 


bold and stout, it was hard work for me to 
keep my eyes dry, especially when I found 
that you had been kept so long upon short 
allowance.’ 

‘Our former sufferings,’ said his sister, 


_ prize our present blessings.’ 


ever, and of my little blue-eyed niece too.’ 


Clara wept, when on returning frorn | 


school she found her uncle was going to 
leave them, and used all her eloquence to 
persuade him toremain. Heconsoled her 
with the assvrance that the voyage would | 
be a short one, and that should he live to | 
return, he would remain with them many | 
weeks. | 
¢T don’t know,’ said Clara, ‘ when after | 
the expiration of several months, she re- 
turned from school, and found her uncle 
sitting with her mother, ‘that I shall ever 
again object to your going to sea, for | be- 
lieve the pleasure of your return fully com- 
pensates for the pain occasioned by your 
absence.’ | 





‘And I, for my own part, he replied, | 
‘should never have had a true taste of the 
pleasure of being snugly moored in this 
comfortable little parlor with your mother, 
who looks ten years younger than when | 
came home before and found her in that 
weather-beaten hulk, and with you, whose 
cheeks make me think of the red roses that 








used to grow at the old homestead, if I 


‘I can say amen to that, and so too will 
my little niece.’ 


TO A BRIDE. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Imitated from the Italian, by P. Salandri. 
The more divinely beautiful thou art, 
Lady ! of Love’s inconstancy beware ; 
Watch o’er thy charms, and with an angel’s care 
O guard thy maiden purity of heart : 
At every whisper of temptation, start ; 
The lightest breathings of unhallow’d air 
Love’s tender, trembling lustre will impair, 
Till all the light of innocence depart. 


Fresh from the bosom of an Alpine hill, 
When the coy fountain sparkles into day, 
And sunbeams bathe and brighten in its nll 
If here a plant and there a flower, in play, 
Bending to sip, the little channel fill, 

it ebbs, and languishes, and dies away. 
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Cottage Piety — The Fool's Pence. 








From Graham’s Magazine. 

COTTAGE PIETY. 

‘arly had they learned 

To reverence the volume that displays 

The mystery, the life which cannot die.’ 

There is no piety like that in our cot- 
tages. Go through the land from one end 
to the other,—enter if you will at every 
door you pass,—seeck out the dying in lord- 
ly hall, and lowly dwelling—and you will 
find that the humble tenants of the hum- 


blest roof, are often the most acceptable in 


| sweeter for the songs of birds and the mur 
murs of the stream, with which it mingled. 
Yes! we love 


‘The sound of hymns 

| On some bright Sabbath morning, on the moor 

| Where all is still save praise; and where hard by 
The ripe grain shakes its bright beard in the sun; 

| The fresh green grass, the sun, and sunny brook, 

All look as if they knew the day, the hour, 





_ And felt with man the need of joy and thanks.’ 


the eyes of their Maker, and that in the |) 


words of Holy Writ, ‘not many wise, not 
many noble are called,’ but *God hath 


chosen the weak things of this world to | 


And there 


The rich have where- 


confound the mighty.’ 
philosophy in this. 
withal to enjoy themselves in this life, and 
what care they for one to come? but the 


is a} 


poor find no peace from toil on earth, and | 


| 

gladly hail the message which bids them | 
) ' ! 

to a better and brighter world, where ‘the | 
Then, teo, the Sab- | 


weary are at rest.’ 
bath of the cottager!—They who live in 
cities, or dwell in stately palaces in the 
country, have no idea of the soothing calm 
All through 
the weary week, in summer or in winter, 


of this day to the poor man. 


ainid cold, and rain, and heat, he is com- 
pelled to toil for the scanty pittance which 
barely keeps his wife and little ones alive, 
and when the Sabbath morning comes, 
and he sees all so tidy about him, while 
the sun smiles pleasantly through the 
casement, and there is an eloquent still- 
ness on ull without, a feeling of freedom 
and of untold peace, comes stealing over 
his soul, such as those who have never 
If he has 
If he 


is a godly man—and do not these very 


shared his toils cannot imagine. 
a heart itis melted into gratitude, 


things purify his heart insensibly ?—he 
will call his little ones around him, and, 
together they will lift up their thanksgiv- 
ings for the blessings of another week.— 
Oh! how often—in some old country 
house, far, far away from the crimes and 
cares of the town—have we listened to the 
morning hymn, sweetly rising on the air, 
and seeming to go up to heaven all the 





| ‘I don’t know where you 
'| for all these improvements. For my part, 


THE FOOL’S PENCE. 
Why, Mrs. Crowder, I shoule hardly 


know you again! Really I must say you 
What an 
elegant paper! what noble chairs! what 


have things in the first style. 


a pair of fire-screens! all so bright and so 
fresh! and yourself so well, and looking 
so well!’ 

The speaker was a little sharp-featured 
man, who sat restlessly, with his hat in his 
hand, talking to the landlady of the Punch- 
bowl. She herself had dropped languidly 
into an arm-chair, and sat sighing and 
smiling with affectation, not turning a deaf 
ear to her visitor, but taking in, with her 
/eyes,a full view of what passed in the 
shop, having drawn aside the curtains of 
rose-colored silk, which sometimes covered 
the window in the wall between the shop 
and the parlor.’ 

‘Why, you see, Mr. Berriman,’ she re- 
plied, ‘our business is a thriving one, and 
we never neglect it, for one must work 
hard for an honest livelihood; and then, 
you see, my two girls, Letitia and Jemima, 
_ were about to leave their boarding-school ; 
'so Mr. Crowder and I wished to make the 
old place as genteel and fashionable as we 
could; and what with new stone copings 
to the windows, and new French window- 
frames to the first floor, and a little print, 


and a little papering, Mr. Berriman, we 


| begin to look tolerable. 


I must say, Mr. 
Crowder too has laid out a deal of money 
in the shop, and in filling his cellars.’ 
‘Well, ma’am,’ continued Mr. Berriman, 
find the needful 






















The Fool’s Pence. 








Ican only say, our trade seems quite at 
a stand-still. There's my wife always 
begging for money to pay fur this or that 
little necessary article, but I part from ev- 
Dear Mrs Crow- 


der, how do you manage ?’ 
’ bs 5 


ery penny with a pang. 


Mrs Crowder simpered ; and raising her 
eyes, and looking with a glance of smiling 
contempt towards the crowd of customers 
in the shop; ‘The fool’s pence, ‘tis the 
fool’s pence, that does it for us,’ she said. 

Perhaps it was owing to the door being 
just then opened, and left ajar by Miss 
Jemima, who had been serving in the bar, 
that the words of Mrs Crowder were heard 
by aman who stood at the upper end of 
the counter. He turned his eyes upon the 
customers who were standing near him, 
und saw pale sunken cheeks, inflamed 
He turned 
them upon the stately apartment in which 


eyes, and ragged garments. 


they were assembled: he saw that it had 
been fitted up at no trifling cost; he star- 
ed through the partly open doorway into 
the parlor, and saw looking-glasses, and 


pictures, and gilding, and fine furniture, | 
and a rich carpet, and Miss Jemima ina |. 


silk gown sitting down to her piano-forte ; 
and he thought within himself, How 
strange itis! by what a curious process it 
is, that all this wretchedness on my left 
hand is made to turn into all this rich fine- 
ry on my right. 

‘Well, sir! and what's for you?’ 

The words were spoken in the same 


shrill voice, which had made ‘the fool's | 


pence’ sing in his ears. 

George Manly was still deep in thought, 
and with the end of his rule (for he was a 
earpenter,) he bad been making a caleula- 
tion, drawing the figures in the little pud- 
He looked 
up, and saw Mrs Crowder herself, as gay 


dies of gin, upon the counter. 


as her daughters, with a cap and colored 


ribbands flying off her head, and a pair of 


gold earrings, almost touching her plump 
shoulders. ¢A pint of ale, ma'am, is what 
I’m waiting for to-night,’ (no more spirits, 
he thought within himself, will I touch ;) 


and then, as he put down the money for 


and said, ‘ There are the fool's pence, and 
the last fool’s pence I intend to pay 
down for many a long day.’ 

His 
wife and his two little girls were sitting 
at work. 


George Manly hastened home. 


They looked thin and pale, re- 
ally for want of food. looked 
very cheerless, and their fire so small, that 


The room 


its warmth was scarcely felt; yet the com- 
monest observer must have been struck by 
the neatness and cleanlinss of the apart- 
ment, and every thing in it. 

‘This is indeed a treat, girls! to have 





dear father home so soon to-night,” said 
| Susan Manly, and she looked up at her 
| husband, as he stood before the table, 
'| turning his eyes first upon one and then 
another of the little party: then throwing 





| himself into his large arm-chair, and lying 
1 back, and smiling, he said :— 

| « Well, Bessy and Sally, ar’nt you glad 
| to see me? May not those busy little 
| fingers stop a moment, just while you 


|| jump up, and throw your arms about fath- 


| er’s neck, and kiss him ?’ 
| 


*O yes, we have time for that,’ said one 
! of the girls, as they both sprung up to kiss 
|| their father ; ‘but we bave notime to lose, 


|| dear father,’ said Sally, pressing her cheek 


| to his, and speaking in a kind of coaxing 
| whisper close to his ear, ‘for these shirts 
| are the last of the dozen we have been 
| making for Mr Farley, in the corn-market.’ 
|< And as no work can be done to-morrow,’ 


|| added Bessy gravely, who stood with her 


|} small hand in her father’s, ‘we are all 


| working as hard as we can, for mother bas 


| promised to take them home on Monday 


| afternoon.’ 





‘Either your eyes are very weak toe 


| 
i| 
‘| night, dear wife,’ 
\} 


said George, ‘or you 
have been crying. I'm afraid you work 
too hard by candle-light.’ 

Susan smiled, and said, that working 
did not hurt her eyes ;’ and as she spoke, 


she turned her head, and beckoned with 


her finger to her little boy. 


‘Why, John, what's this that 1 see?’ 
|, said his father—* What, you in the corner ! 





the ale, he looked her calmly in the face, |] Come out, as mother beckons for you ; but 
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come and tell me what you have been do- 
ing.’ 


‘Nay, never mind it, dear husband, 


Jchn will be very good, I hope, and we | 


will say no more about what is past.’ 
‘Yes, but I must know, said he, draw- 
ing John close to him, ‘ Come, I shall for- 


give you; but tell me what has been the 


matter.’ 





Jolin was a very plain spoken boy, and 


had a very straightforward way of speak- 
ing the truth. He came up to his father, 
and looked full in his face and said, * The 
baker came for his money to-night, and 
would not leave the loaves without moth- 
er paid for them, and though he was cross 
and rough to mother, he said, it was not 
her fault, and that he was sure you had 
been drinking away all the money: and 
when he was gone, mother cried over her 
I did 
till I saw her 


work, but she did not say anything. 
not know she was crying, 
tears fall, drop, drop, on her hands; and 
then I said bad words, and mother sent me 
to stand in the corner.’ 

‘And now, John, you may bring me 
some coals,’ said Susan, ‘there's a fine 
lump in the coal-box.’ 

‘But first tell me what your bad words 
were, John,’ said his father ; ‘not swear- 
ing, I hope.’ 

‘No,’ said John—coloring, but speaking 
as bluntly as before—‘] said that you were 
I said, Bad Father.’ 


‘And they were bad words, I am sure,’ 


a bad man! 


and happier days on yours ;—and now put 
on your bonnet, and I'll walk with you to 
pay the baker, and buy a bushel or two of 
coals, or anything else you may be in want 
of; and when we come back, I will read 
a chapter of the bible to you and the girls, 


| while you get on with your needlework.’ 


Susan went up stairs to put on her bon- 
net and shawl, and she remained a little 
longer to kneel down on the spot where 
she had often knelt almost heart-broken in 


| prayer,—prayer that her heavenly Father 
_would in His own good time turn her hus- 


band’s heart first to his Saviour, and then 


to his wife and children; and that, in the 


meantime, he would give her patience to 


_wait, and faith to believe, and hope to 


said Susan very calmly, ‘but you are for- | 


given, and so you may get me the coals.’ 


George looked at the face of his wife, 


and as he met the tender gaze of her mild || 


eyes, now turned to him, he felt the tears | 


rise into his own. He rose up; and, as he 


put the money into his wife’s hands, he 


said, ‘ There are my week's wages, dear |, 


mother. 
for you have not got all yet. Well, now 
you have every farthing, except a few 
pence, and they were foul’s pence, that I 
paid for a glass of ale to-night. Keep the 
whole, and lay it out to the best advantage 
as you always do. I hope this will bea 


beginning of better doings on my part, 


Come, come, hold out both hands, | 


look forward to the time which she now 
felt had She knelt down this 
time to pour out her heart in thanksgiving 
and praise. 


arrived, 


The pleasant tones of her 
| husband's voice called her from her knees. 
| George Manly told his wife that eve- 
| ning, after the children were gone to bed, 
that when he saw what the pence of the 
| poor could do towards keeping up a fine 
_ house, and dressing out the landlord's wife 
and daughters, and when he thought of 
_his own hardwerking, uncomplaining Sus- 
‘an, and his children in want, and almost 
in rags, 


| drinking, night after night, more like a 


while he was sitting drinking, and 


beast than a man, destroying his own man- 
ly strength, and the fine health God had 


given him, he was so struck with sorrow 

| and shame, that he seemed to come to hime 
selfat last. He made his determination 
from that hour; and as, according to his 
wife's advice, he made it not in the confi- 
dence of his own strength, but in humble 
and watchful dependence upon Him from 
whom ‘all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed,’ the resulu- 
tion that he made, he kept. 

It was more than a year after Mrs Crow- 
der, of the Punchbowl, had first missed a 
regular customer from her house, and bad 
forgotten to express her wonder as to what 
could have become of the good-looking 
carpenter that generally spent his earnings 








there, and drank and spent his money so 
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freely ; it was a fine summer evening, and 
Mrs Crowder was walking out at some 
distance from home, in the neighborhood 
of Manly’s house, where, though not far 


from the Punchbowl, there was enough of 
’ ta) 


country to allow of small gardens in front 
of the cottages. In one of these Manly 
dwelt. 
some of his children, in trimming and ar- 


ranging the plants in the garden, and all 


He was employing himself with 


seemed healthy, happy, and delighted. 

Mrs Crowder soon recognized her long- 
lost customer, and afier congratulating him 
on his appearance, and that of his family, 
and his house, expressed her surprise and 
regret that she had not seen him forso long 
a time at the shop he used so regularly to 
frequent. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I'm sure I wish well 
to you and all people ; and have good rea- 
son to do so, seeing that I and mine are 
doing so well, with the blessing of God. 
Indeed, I have reason to thank you, for 
some words of yours, that were the first 
means of opening my eyes to my own fool- 
ish und sinful course. You seem to thrive, 


so do we. My wife and children were 
half naked, and half starved, only this 
time last year. 


please, now ; for so far as sweet content- 


Look at them, if you 


ed looks go, and decent raiment, befitting 
their station, T'll match them with any 
And now, Mad- 
am, I tell you, as youtold a friend of yours 


man’s wife and children. 


one day last year, that ‘tis a Fool’s Pence 
The 


I ought rather to say, the 


which have done all this for us. 


Fool's Pence ! 


pence earned by honest industry, and spent 


in such a manner, that I can both ask ard 
expect the blessing of God upon the 
Pence.’ 

Reader, could Mrs Crowder do so? 





Zeno once said to a prattling youth, 
*You have two ears and one mouth given 


you, and for this reason—that you may 
hear much and speak little.’ 





FRENCH. 


| THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 


| O grey-walled London Tower! 

Symbol of thrall and power— 

| Moated, and bastioned, and curfew-bellea— 
Had not fair Thames’s flowings, 

And silver-winding goings, 

| By thee been long enough dark-sentinelled ? 
Long, long enough 


O’er the great Saxon city and its crowd, 





Its merchant princes and its women proud, 
Had not thy feudal frown 
Flung its black shadow down ? 


O blood-dyed Tower! 


Why rose no vengeful hour 
} Wielding the People’s axe or red-winged light- 
ning, 
To rend in twain thy seats, 
Bastiles, and tow’rs, and tyrannous retreats ¢ 
Why rose not God’s oppressed— 
| God’s people starving on the plains and stones— 
| And all thy turrets with their fire-brands bright- 
ening 
Struck for her father’s groans ? 


Told by no feudal drum, 
That hour delayed is come, 
_lron-crowned William,England’s Norman King! 
How to-and-fro doth reel, 

The belfry-beli with its appalling peal ! 
| How doth the fire-sheet spring, 
Its red Gomorrah-flames around thee flinging; — 


How doth the dread incendiarism spread, 

| Hearsing in flames the crimson-slaughtered 
dead ;— 

While the deep donjons to the topmost 
walls— 





The Kings in their bright halls— 
_ The charnels and their ghostly spectre-breod— 
Burn in that fiery shroud. 


| 

| O London Tower! 

| Sad sailing down old Thames’s dusky stream, 

While sleepward Evening’s heavy eyelids ach’d, 

| O’er one who voyaged in a pensive dream, 

| Thy scenes and deeds to dim remembrance 

waked ; 

| Thy fearful dramas—thy forlorn alarms— 

| Thy altars worn away by prayer and tear— 

| Men’s avonies and sweats, and strifes of arms, 
Crowded his eye and ear. 


Dark-storied Tower! 
At n’ght’ high noontide hour 
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Grim jailors came and dressed a funeral block, | 
Where in a hall obscure 

A child and woman, beautiful and pure, 
Knelt down imploring God, 


| 
Fair as two angels praying.—lorward stepped, 
Armed with an axe, a headsman dark and dread, | 
Bound he the eyes of that sweet child who | 
wept, 

Then cleft the bright-haired head. 


Stained Tower! another night | 
Locked in embraces bright | 
On a white velvet bed serenely sleeping, 
With eyelids like closed lilies stayed from 
weeping, 
An infant King, with his young beauteous | 
brother, 


Dreamed of their happiness, and home, | 


and mother. 
A lamp above them shone ; 
Two shadowy forms 1n funeral folds of gloom 
Sprang towards the couch, and with the | 
murd’rer’s arm 
Sealed those young darlings’ doom. 


Tower, from thy fire-strewn wreck 
Infamous Gloucester, the Third Richard 
King, 
Seized blood-red from his nephew’s hands his | 


sway 


There, most seraphic lady, sweet Jane Grey 
Laid on the block her virginal white neck. 
But the fierce storm-fire, void of reverence, 
Sweeping thine arches like a fiery main, 
Spares not the very hall that once held France— 
Held kingly Jean. 


Proud Tower! the smoke immense, 
Like sable draperies roll o’er thy rifts; 

Thy front, uncrowned of its magnificence, 
Show: to the sun but nakedness and clefts :— 





Palace of ancient kings and golden reigns, | 
What of thy pomp or royalty remains ? 


Old Tower! now wrecked in dust, 

To utter ruin thrust, 
Thy cannons, and thy mortars thunder-voiced : 
Splendid as sun-rays, thy ten thousand arms; 

Thy fasces, fusils, stores of war untold, 

Thy steeds caparisoned in steel and gold, 
Thy iron-vestured chiefs with sword and shield, , 
Thy black-plumed Prince and war-gods of the | 

field ; 
But deaf oblivion in one common hole 
Ignobly tombs the whole. 
20 
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Titanic Tower! ‘tis thus, 
—Citadel ruling other Citadels !— 
Thine own annihilation truly knells 
The fall of thousand forts less glorious — 
For, ever-flocking round thy sovereign feet— 
Bowed hosts of towers, o’ershadowed by thy 
wings !— 
{n the terrific flame 
That shook thy giant frame 
The people saw thy hoary-streaming head 
Roll to the spot, where ’neath the keen-edged 
axe 
Thy captives’ rolled and bled. 


MATCH-MAKING. 

If there be something which elevates 
and exalts us in our esteem, tinging our 
hearts with heroism, and our souls with 
pride, in the love and attachment of some 
fair and beautiful girl, there is something 
equally humiliating in being the object of 
cold and speculative calculation toa match- 
making family. Your character studied— 
your pursuits watched—y our tastes conned 
over—your very temperament inquired 
into—surrounded by snares—environed by 
practised attentions—one eye fixed upon 
the registered testament of vour relative, 
the other rivetted upon your own caprices, 
and then those thousand little cares and 
kindnesses which come so pleasurably 
upon the heart when the offspring of true 
affection, perverted as they are by base 
views and sordid interest, are so many 
shocks to the feelings and understanding ; 
like the Eastern sirocco, which seems to 
breathe of freshness and of health, and yet 
bears but pestilence and death upon its 
breezes; so these calculated and well- 
considered traits of affection only render 


‘|! callous and harden the heart which had 


responded warmly, openly, and abundant- 
ly, to the true outpourings of affection. 

At how many a previously happy hearth 
has the seed of this fatal passion planted 
its discord! how many a fair and lovely 
girl, with beauty and attractions sufficient 
to win all that her heart could wish of 

















































The Artist Surprised. 





fundness and devotion, has, by this perni- 
cious passion, become a cold, heartless and |) 
worldly coquette, weighing men’s charac- |) 
ters by the adventitious circumstances of 


their birth and fortune, and scrutinizing 
the eligibility of a match with a practised 
acumen with which a notary investigates 
How do thie || 
traits of beauty, gesture, voice, and man- 


the solvency of a creditor ! 





ner, become converted into the common- 
place and distasteful trickery of the world ! | 
The very hospitality of the house becomes 


suspected, their friendship is but fictitious ; 


those rare and goodly gifts of fondness and | 
sisterly affection, which grow up in hap- 
pier circumstances, are here but rivalry, 
envy, and ill-conceived hatred; the very 
accomplishments which cultivate and a- 
dorn life, that light but grateful frieze 
which girds the temple of holy happiness, 
are here but the meditated and well-con- 
sidered occasions of display ; all the bright 
features of womanhood, all the freshness 
of youth, and all its fascinations, are but 
like those richly colored and_ beautiful 
fruits, seductive to the eye and fair to look 
upon, but which within contain nothing | 
but a core of rottenness and decay.—Chas. 
O’ Malley. 





THE ARTIST SURPRISED. 


A REAL INCIDENT. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

It may not be known to all the admirers 
of the genius of Albrecht Durez, that the 
famous engraver was cursed with a better 
half so zantipical in temper, that she was 
the torment, not only of his life, but those 
of his pupils and domestics. Some of the 
former were cunning enough to purchase 
peace for themselves, by conciliating the 
common tyrant—but wo to those unwilling 
or unable to offer aught in propitiation.— 
Even the wiser ones were spared, by hav- 


and hump-backed. 


and remained at work until sunset. 


| or recreation. 


| clined under incessant toil. 


This unfortunate individual was Samuel 
Duhobret, a disciple whom Durez had ad- 
mitted into his school out of charity. He 
was employed in painting signs, and the 
coarse tapestry then used in Germany.— 
He was about forty years of age, little, ugly 
What wonder that he 
wes the butt of every ill joke among his 


fellow disciples, and that he was picked 


out as a special object of dislike by Mad- 
ame Durez? But he bore all with patience, 


and ate, without complaint, the scanty 


crusts given him every day for dinner, 


while his companions often fared sumptu- 
ously. Poor Samuel had not a spice of 
He would at 


any time have tuiled half the night to assist 


envy or malice in his heart. 


or serve those who were wont, oftenest, to 
laugh at him, or abuse him loudest for his 
stupidity. True—he had not the qualities 
of social humor or wit; but he was an ex- 
ample of indefatigable industry. He came 
to his studies every morning at day-break, 
Then 


he retired into his lonely chamber, and 


_ wrought for his own amusement. 


Duhobret labored three years in this 


way, giving himself no time for exercise 


He said nothing toa single 
human being, of the paintings he produced 


in the solitude of his cell, by the light of 
his lamp. 


But his bodily energies wasted and de- 
There were 


none sufficiently interested in the poor ar- 


tist to mark the feverish hue of his wrig- 
| kled cheek, or the increasing attenuation 
of his misshapen frame. None observed 
that the uninviting pittance set aside for 
his midday repast, remained for several 
_ days untouched. Samuel made his ap- 


_ pearance regularly as ever, and bore, with 


the same meekness, the gibes of his fellow 


pupils, or the taunts of Madame Durez; 
_and worked with the same untiring assid- 
| uity, though his hands would sometimes 
| tremble, and his eyes become suffused—a 
| weakness probably owing to the excessive 
| use he had made of them. 


One morning, Duhobret was missing at 





ing their offences visited upon a scapegoat. 
w 


the scene of his daily labors. His absence 
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| to 


| crowd. 


| picture. 


An idea seemed at last to strike him. 


he apply for aid in procuring sustenance ? 


He 


arose slowly, and with difficulty, from the 


bed, went to the other end of the room, 
and took up the picture he had painted 


last. He resolved to carry it to the shop 


{| . a 
| of a salesman, and hoped to obtain, for it, 


| sufficient to furnish him with the necessa- 


ries of life a week longer. 
Despair lent him strength to walk, and 
carry his burthen. On his way, he 
passed a house about which there was a 
He drew nigh—asked what was 
going on, and received for an answer, that 
there was to be a sale of many specimens 
of art co!lected by an amateur in the course 
of thirty years. It often happened that 
collections made with infinite pains by the 


_ proprietor, were sold without mercy or dis- 
crimination after his death. 


Something whispered the wearied Du- 


| hobret, that here would be market for his 


It was a long way yet to the 
house of the picture dealer, and he made 
up his mind at once. He worked his way 
through the crowd, dragged himself up the 
steps, and after many inquiries, found the 
auctioneer. That personage was a busy, 


important little man, with a handful of pa- 


_ pers; he was inclined to notice somewhat 


rouglily the interruption of the lean, sallow 
hunchback, imploring as were bis gestures 
and language. 

‘What do you call your picture?’ at 
length said he, carefully looking at it. 

‘It is a view of the Abbey of Newbourg 


/—with its village—and the surrounding 


i The Artist 
OG i 
/ created much remark—and many were the || 
a i jokes passed upon the occasion. One sur- | 
4 ) mised this—another that, as the cause of || 
° the phenomenon ; and it was finally agreed I} 
‘ that the poor fellow must have worked | 
y himself into an absolute skeleton and taken | 
* his final stand in the glass frame of some |, 
: apothecary ; or been blown away by a puff 
of wind, while his door happened to stand | 
y open. No one thought of going to his i 
. lodgings to look after him or his remains. | 
y ' Meanwhile, the object of their fun was 1 
rs 1 tossing on a bed of sickness. Disease, | 
i which had been slowly sapping the foun- 
‘ | dations of his strength, burned in every 
tf} vein; his eyes rolled and flashed in delir- 
- ium; his lips, usually so silent, muttered 
@ wild and incoherent words. In days of 
“ health, poor Duhobret had had his dreams, | 
- as all artists, poor or rich, will sometimes | 
: have. He had thought that the fruit of | 
” many years’ labor, disposed of to advan- 
Ky tage, might procure him enough to live, in 
- an economical way, for the rest of his life. | 
- He never anticipated fame or fortune ; the | 
. height of his ambition or hope, was to pos- | 
- sess a tenement large enough to shelter | 
“i lim from the inclemencies of the weather, | 
“ with means to purchase one comfortable 
fc meal perday. Now—alas! however, even 
: that hope had deserted him. He thought | 
himeeclf dying, and thought it hard to die 
nf i without one to look kindly upon him; | 
- . without the words of comfort that might 
a : smoeth his passage to another world. He 
a fancied his bed surrounded by devilish fa- 
ces, grtnaing at his sufferings, and taunting 
_ him with his inability to summon a priest 
=p to exorcise them. 
a At length, the apparitions faded away, 
wl and the patient sank into an exhausted | 
th slumber. He awoke unrefreshed ; it was || 
vad the fifth day he had lain there neglected. | 
i His mouth was parched; he turned over, || 
id- and feebly stretched out his hand toward 
vit the earthern pitcher, from which, since the | 
i first day of his illness, he had quenched | 
v7 his thirst. Alas! it was empty! Samuel | 
lay a few moments thinking what he shoulc 
“ do. He knew he must die of want if he | 
ice 


remained there alone; but to whom could 








landscape,’ replied the eager and trembling 
artist. 

The auctioneer again scanned it con- 
temptuously, and asked what it was worth} 

‘Oh, that is what you please—whatever 
it will bring,’ answered Duhobret. 

‘Hem! it is too odd to please, I should 
think—I can promise you no more than 
three thalers.’ 

He had 
spent on that piece, the nights of many 
months. 


Poor Samuel sighed deeply. 


But he was starving now; and 
we] 


the pitiful sum offered, would give him 
bread, for a few days. 


He nodded his head 
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to the auctioneer, and retiring, took his 
seat in a corner. 
The sale began. 
and engravings had been disposed of, Sam- 
uel’s was exhibited. 
‘Who bids? Who 
bids?’ was the cry. Duhobret listened 
‘Will it find 
a purchaser?’ said he, despondingly, to 


at three thalers? 
eagerly, but none answered. 


himself. Still there was a dead silence. 
He dared not look up, for it seemed to him 
that all the people were laughing at the 
folly of the artist who could be insane 
enough to offer so worthless a piece at pub- 
lic sale. * What will become of me?’ was 
his mental inquiry. ‘That work is cer- 
tainly my best;’ and he ventured to steal 
another glance. ‘Does it not seem that 
the wind actually stirs those boughs, and 
moves those leaves? How transparent is 
the water! what life breathes in the ani- 
mals that quench their thirst at that spring ! 
How beautiful 


That was the 


How that steeple shines! 
are those clustering trees !’ 
Jast expiring throb of an artist's vanity.— 
The ominous silence continued, and Sam- 
uel, sick at heart, buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘ Twenty-one thalers!’ murmured a faint 





Voice, just as the auctioneer was about to 
The stupified 
He raised his 
head and looked to see from whose lips 


knock down the picture. 
painter gave a start of joy. 


It was 
the picture-dealer to whom he had first 
thought of applying. 


those blessed words had come. 


‘Fifty thalers !’ cried a sonorous voice. 
This time a tall man in black was the 
speaker. 

There was a silence of hushed expecta- 
tion. ‘One hundred thalers,’ at length 
thundered the picture-dealer. 

‘Two hundred.’ 

‘Three hundred.’ 

‘Four hundred.’ 

‘One thousand.’ 
and the 
crowd pressed around the two opponents, 
who stood opposite each other, with eager 
and angry lovks. 


Another profound silence ; 


After some paintings | 
} 





|ture dealer, and glanced around him tri- 
umphantly when he saw his adversary 
hesitate. 

vociferated the tall 
man, his face crimson with rage, and his 


‘Ten thousand!’ 


hands clenched convulsively. 

The dealer grew paler ; his frame shook 
with agitation ; he made two or three ef- 
forts, and at last cried out— 

‘Twenty thousand !’ 


His tall opponent was not to be van- 
The 


| dealer stopped; the other laughed a low 


| quished. He bid forty thousand. 


laugh of insolent triumph, and a murmur 
/of admiration was heard in the crowd. It 


_was too much for the dealer; he felt his 
at stake. ‘Fifty thousand!’ ex- 
claimed he, in desperation. 


peace 


It was the tall man’s turn to hesitate. 
| Again the whole crowd were breathless. 
At length, tossing his arms in defiance, he 
| shouted, ‘One hundred thousand, and the 
devil take the dog of a salesman !’ 


The crest fallen picture dealer withdrew; 


the tall man victoriously bore away the 
prize. 

How was it, weanwhile, with Dubobert, 
while this exciting scene was going on ? 
He 


rubbed his eyes repeatedly, and murmured 


Ife was hardly master of his senses. 


to himself, ‘ After sucli a dream, my mis- 
ery will seem more cruel !’ 

When the contest ceased, he rose up, 
bewildered, and went about asking first 
one, then another, the price of the picture 
just sold. It seemed that his apprehen- 
sion could not at once be enlarged to so 
vast a conception. 

The possessor was proceeding home- 
ward, whena decrepit, lame, humpbacked 
wretch,tottering along by the aid of a stick, 
He threw 
him a piece of money, and waved his hand 
as dispensing with his thanks. 


presented himself before him. 


‘May it please your honor,’ said the 
supposed beggar—‘I am the painter of that 
picture !’ and he again rubbed his eyes. 


The tall man was Count Dunkelsback, 
one of the richest noblemen in Germany. 


| He stopped: 





took out his pocket-book, 





‘Two thousand thalers!’ cried the pic- 


| tore out a leaf, and wrote on ita few lines. 
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‘Take it, ‘friend, 
check for your money. Adieu. 

Duhobert finally persuaded himself that |, 
it was not a dream. 


ter of the 


He became the mas- 


castle; sold it, and resolved to 
live luxuriously for the rest of his life, and 
to cultivate painting Alas, 
for the | 


He had borne privation and toil ; 


usa pastime. 


vanity of human 


prosper- 


ity was too much for him, as was proved | 


soon afier, when an indigestion carried || ‘ Home, sweet hoine.’ 


him 


the 


off, 


the King of Bavaria. 


ee 


SICKN 


HOME ESS. 
‘ How herridly dull it ishere ! so cheer- 


less: so gloomy I cannot bear it! 
unlike my dear cld home; 
fireside of my youth, and the bright scenes 
of my childhood. And how 
the cold politeness of strangers, from the 
warm, heartfelt kindness of my dear moth- 


er and my venerated father ! 


expectations ! | 


. : a a 
His picture remained long in || 


— Home en te i ceaesiae and Strategem. 


| 


cabinet of Count Dunkelsback ; and | 


afterwards passed into the possession of 


How | 
the pleasant | 


different is | 


How sweet | 


were our evening gatherings in winter, | 


around the large fire-place with its blazing 
logs; and in summer time, how delightful 
the twilight hours as we sauntered down 
the green lane, with soft gales 
our cheeks, and the warm waters of affec- 


tion eddying through our bounding hearts! | 


Oh, it is too bad that I should stay moping 
here: I will go home!’ 
Such was the soliloquy of a young lady, 


who had been some twelve months or || humaa beings, 


more from her parents’ roof: and who was 
filling a lucrative and honorable situation. 
Yielding to the feelings of her swelling 
heart, as exhibited in this soliloquy, she 
renounced her situation, and at great pe- 
cuniary loss, returned home, simply be- 
cause she was home-sick ! 

To us it seems, at first sight, foolish for 
a young lady to sacrifice her real interests |) 


20* 


fanning || 





} 
| 








| her? 


| ans, when asked to emigrate: 
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said he; ‘it is the || to mere feelings’ and the stern FB 


might say to her, it is your duty, madam, 


‘to conquer such feelings. But whois able 
‘te bring such feelings into abeyance toa 
cool philosophical rule? Vain attempt! 
There is no sickness like home-sickness. 
It silences the judgment and controls the 
will. It hurries the mind to hasty con- 
clusions, and blinds it to every interest 


and feeling but the one absorbing idea of 


Ilowever, we may pity a patient labor- 
ing under this disease : 
Does not every beart harmonize 
with her sentiments? 


who can condemn 


Whose heart does 
net love 


‘The church-yard yews round which his fath- 
ers sleep 1’ 


Who, at leaving home, is not ready to 


| respond to the agony of the Canadian Indi- 


‘What!’ 
cried, ‘shall we say to the bones of our 


they 


fathers, ‘ Arise, and go with us into a for- 


eign land?*’ 

The love of home is an affection honor- 
able to our natures, and I love to see it, 
despite of the folly it sometimes hurries 
its possessors into; and | love the memory 
‘] should 
hardly care to have an old post pulled up, 


that I remembered ever since 
child.’ 


of Pope, because he once said, 


I was a 


ONTENTION AND STRATAGEM: 
OR, THE TWO WIVES. 


Few things are more common in domes- 
tic life, than for the husband and wife 
to strive for the mastery; and thus hu- 
who ought to assist each 
other, and dwell together in affection, fre- 
quently pass a life of discord, in rendering 
eaeh vther unhappy. The husband who 
is not greatly influenced by a prudent and 
affectionate helpmate, is unworthy of her; 
and the wife who so far forgets herself as 
to try to rule her husband, will not in- 
crease her happiness by usurping his au- 
thority. The husband should ever be the 
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Contention and Stratagem. 





head of his own household; but when he 
is aware that his wife has more prudence, 
judgment, and talent than himself, he does 
well to avail himself of them, by leaving 
to her the management of affairs requiring 





It is a 
poor, selfish motive, that actuates either | 
husband or wife to rule each other, and | 


the exercise of these qualities. 


yet, this motive, unworthy as it is, exerts 
its baneful influence in ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts. 


Mr Tibbets was a well-meaning man, of 
very little energy of character, and was 
completely urder the control of bis wife. 
Mrs Tibbets was constantly boasting that 
no man should rule her; that she took 
care to let her husband see that she had | 
spirit, and that she could make him do 
what she liked at any time. 

Poor Mr Tibbets submitted to this thral- 
dom very patiently, rather than contend 
any point with his masculine partner; for 
when she broke out into a passion it terri- 
fied him half out of his senses, his face 
turned pale, and he trembled, like one un- 
Mr Tibbets, there- 


fore, considering his case a hopeless one, 


der a fit of the ague. 


to secure his own peace, consented to be 
ruled by his wife, and rule him she did in 
everything. 

Mr Starkey lived near Mr Tibbets, and 
was as effectually ruled by his wife as his 
neighbor was, though in a very different 
Mrs Tibbets ruled by the loud- 
ness of her tongue and the violence of her 


manner. 


passions, but Mrs Starkey obtained her 
end by stratagem. 

Mr Starkey was very fond of laughing 
‘Would 
1,’ said he, ‘be such a poor, spiritless be- 


at the weakness of his neighbor. 


ing, as to be ruled by my wife, no never! 
Poor Tibbets dare not say that the sun 





shines without first asking leave of his 


wife ; but my wife knows vretty well that | 


my will must he obeyed.’ Now this very 
positive, overbearing disposition on his 
part, enabled his wife to manage him very 
easily. If she wanted to stop at home, 
she proposed to go out, when he immedi- 
ately determined not to stir a foot out of 


doors, merely to show that he was master. 











If she really wished a walk, she had only 
to request him to allow her to finish what 
she was engaged in within doors, and he 
would put on bis hat, and in a dictatorial 
manner, tell her to put on her bonnet. 

Mrs Tibbets and Mrs Starkey once 
agreed to have a day’s pleasure. It was 
therefore settled between them that their 
husbands should take them to a drive to see 
a celebrated abbey at about a dozen miles 
distance. 

It was only necessary for Mrs Tibbets 
to express her intention in a determined 
way, when her husband, to avoid a quar- 
rel, agreed directly to drive her to the ab- 
bey in a gig. Mrs Starkey, however, 
She felt de- 


termined to goina chaise, and set off to 


went another way to work. 


Mr Starkey to bring the matter round. 

‘Would you believe it,’ said she, ‘ that 
our neighbors, the Tibbets’s, are silly 
enough to spend a whole day in looking 
over tlie old abbey. They mean to go to- 
morrow.’ 

‘{ don’t know that there is anything so 
If I felt disposed to go 
there, or anywhere else, I would go.’ 


very silly in it. 


‘Certainly you might go, Mr Starkey, 
but you would not be so unreasonable as 
to take me there against my will.’ 

‘Against your will, indeed! a wife 
ought to have no will, but that of her hus- 
band. If I thought proper for you to go, 
you should go.’ 

‘Excuse me, MrStarkey, you have had 
If I were deter- 
mined not to go, you would find some 
trouble in persuading me.’ 


your own way too much. 


Then I 
am resolved to go, and you shall go too. 
I'll have my way, Mrs Starkey, and no 
wife in the world shall control me; so to- 


‘Trouble in persuading you! 


morrow morning prepare to go to the ab- 
bey, for whether you will or not, there 
you shall go!’ 

‘Mr Starkey, I know that when yon 
take a thing into your head, yon will have 
your way. I never yet met with so deter- 
mined aman. Mr Tibbets, I understand, 
wished to go in a chaise, but his wife was 
more prudent, and would not allow it. 
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She insisted on his taking a gig. Now, if! 
you really do mean to compel me to go to 
the abbey, remember that [ shall go ina 
gig too! 
sisted on her husband's taking a gig.’ | 
* And her husband isa poor silly simple- | 
ton, to be ruled by her. Iam no Mr Tib-| 
bets, for I will have my way, and to show 
you that I will, a chaise shall be at the | 
door by eight o’clock in the morning. 


Mrs Tibbets very properly in- | 


The Voice of the Spring Time. 


| 


| 
| 


} 


In the morning, Mr and Mrs Tibbets | 


set off ina gig, and soon after, Mr and_ 


Mrs Starkey ina chaise ; Mr Starkey feel- 
ing determined to convince his wife that 
he was master, and his wife chuckling 
within herself to think how well she had 
managed her husband. 

Now what an unworthy way it is for any 
husband or wife to rule by clamor or by 


deception! How much better to be ‘kind- 


| 
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Each plain I have clothed in the sunlight warm, 
And slumbered in peace ‘neath the desert palm ; 
A garment of light to the sea I gave, 


And melody soft to each rushing wave. 


|| O’er the isles that gem the AXgean sea 


I sported and flew with frolicksome glee ; 
’Round the ruins grey of the olden time, 
Bnght garlands I hung of the creeping vine ; 
Ah, little they thought, who slumber beneath, 


\} 1a 1e warrior’s plume and the victor’s wreath 
| That th ’s pl 1th t th 


W ould fade like the blossoms that spring-time 
flings 
"Round the cotter’s grave ,and the tombs of kings 


O’er Marathon grey I walked in my pride, 

And smiled o’er the plain where the brave had 
died. 

On the field of Platea I laid me down, 


| ’Neath the shadows deep of old Cithxron’s 


ly affectionate one towards another,’ bear- 


ing with each other's infirmities and in- 


creasing each other's joys! 

It is not possible for husband and wife 
to waik together in peace, unless they are 
agreed. Let then the word of God be at- 
tended to —* Husbands, love your wives,’ 
‘Wives submit yourselves unto your own 


husbands.’ Thus contention will be done 


away,and strategem will be rendered use- | 


less. 


THE VOICE OF THE SPRING TIME. 


BY MARTIN THAYER, JR. 


I come! I come! from the flowery South, 


With the voice of song and the shouth of mirth ; ] 


I have wandered far, | have wandered long, 
The valley and hills of the South among ; 

On woodland and glen, on mountain and moor, 
I have smiled as I smiled in days of yore ; 

In emerald green I have decked them forth, 
And I turn again to my home in the North. 


I have rvved afar through the storied East, 
And held on her hills my solemn feast ; 
Through her cypress groves my voice was heard 
In the music sweet of my fav’rite bird ; 


| 


frown. 
Full soundly I ween doth the Persian sleep, 
When the fir trees mourn, and the wild flowers 
creep ; 
His requiem soft | sang as I lay, 
| And dreamed of the glory won on that day. 


O’er Italia’s hills soft sunlight I poured, 
And her olive groves bloomed wherever I trod; 
A coronet green to the mountains I gave, 
And a robe of blue to each laughing wave ; 
With verdure I clothed each mouldering pile, 
And laughed at the glory of man the while— 
For I thought how old Time had trampled in 
scorn 
| O’er the monuments proud of yesterday’s morn, 


i} 


| T come! | come! with the song of the thrush, 
|| To wake with its sweetness the morning’s blush; 
| To hang on the hawthorn by blossoms fair, 

| And strew o'er each field my flowrets rare. 

| The lark, he is up, on his heavenward flight, 

|| And the leaves are ali gemm’d with diamonds 
bright ; 

The hills are all bathed in purple and gold, 

|| And the bleating of flocks is heard from the fold. 
Go forth! go forth! for the spring-time is come, 
And makes in the North his bright sunny home; 


The sky is his banner—the hills his throne— 


H 


|| Where in sunshine robed, he sits all alone ; 

In the depths of the woods his footsteps are seen 

By each moss-covered rock and telltale stream ; 

And his voice is heard through each leaf-clad 
tree, 

In the plaint of the dove and the hum of the bee. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Curiosity Cabinet. 








An Icetano Custom.—There is asweet || 
and simple custom prevalent in Iceland, | 


which marks the habitual devotion of its 
inhabitants. 
though for a short journey, they uncover 


their heads, and for the space of five min- | 


utes, silently implore the protection and 
favor of the Almighty. Dr Henderson, 
from whom it is derived, and who observ- 
ed it in the Icelanders who often attended 
him on his excursions, also remarked it in 
the humblest fishermen, when going forth 
After 
having put out upon the sea, they row the 


to procure food for their families. 


boat into quiet water, at a short distance 
from the shore, and bowing their uncover- 
ed heads, solicit the blessings of their Fa- 
ther in heaven. Even at passing a stream, 
which, in their country of precipices, is 
often an operation fraught with danger, 
they observe the same sacred custom.— 
This affecting habit of devotion has been 
imputed to the fact, that, from their isolat- 
ed situation, and mode of life, the mother 
is almost the only teacher, and her in- 
struction seems to have become incorpo- 
rated with their very elements of being. 


Deatu or Miramacua.—The death of || 


this tyrant, who was the son and succes- 
sor of the fumous Tamerlane, happened in 
this wise : 
by the rajah of Cascar, who generously 
liberated him on condition that the country 


he was once made a prisoner 


of Cascar should be free from tribute. 
Now it happened, in a future war, the ra- 
jah became a prisoner to Miramacha; but 
the latter had not the generosity of the 
Indian, and caused the rajah’s eyes to be 
put out, afterthe manner of the East. One 
day it was reported to Miramacha that the 
rajah, though blind, yet excelled in arch- 
ery, and could hit a target on hearing a 
Miramacha, fond 
of such diversions, and a skilful archer 


voice proceed from it. 


Whenever they leave home, 


| behold his skill. When the rajah came 
to the place of trial, an officer commanded 
him to shoot—but he said, ‘1 shall not 
| obey any one but my conqueror; when I 
Mi- 


ramacha then gave the word, and in an in- 


hear the king’s voice, I shall obey.’ 





stant the arrow sped into the heart of the 
|| ungrateful tyrant. 
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|| Tue poisonep VALLEY or Java.—The 
| usual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
took place on Saturday, the Rt. Hon. W. 
W. Wynn in the chair. A paper was 
read by Col. Sykes, on the poisoned Upas 
Valley at Betur in Java, extracted from a 


letter by London, containing a description 
of his visit to the place in July, 1830. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr Loftdon, 
this valley is twenty miles in extent, and 


of a considerable width ; it presents a most 
the 
sterile and without any vegetation. 


desolate appearance, surface being 


The 
valley contains numerous skeletons of 
mammalia birds. 


In one place the skele- 
ton of a human being was seen, with his 
Accord- 

ing to tradition, itis said that the neigh- 
| boring tribes were in the habit of driving 


head resting on the right hand. 


| their criminals into the valley to explate 
their crimes. Mr Londontried the ex per- 


iment of lowering some dogs and fowls 


into the valley, and in every case anima- 
tion became quickly suspended, although 


life was prolonged in some instances for 
| ten minutes. The valley proved to be 
| the crater of an extinguished volcano, in 
which carbonic acid gas is generated, like 
the Grotto del Cane at Naples. The fab- 
ulous influence imputed to the Upas tree 
is therefore without foundation—the mor- 
tality being caused solely by the deleteri- 


| ous agency of the gas.— London paper. 





ANECDOTE OF TWO FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
The ambition of Fredigonde and Brune- 








himself, sent for his prisoner, that he might 


| haut exposed all France to a terrible con- 
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Editorial. 








fusion. These two women, bent upon 
each other's destruction, abandoned thein- 
selves to the greatest crimes to effect it. 
But notwithstanding in their lives they | 
resembled each other, yet they widely dif- | 


fered in their ends. Fredigonde, who had 


Editorial. 





FemacLe Laspor.—Female labor is hon- 
orable: in the ancient times it was con- 
sidered so, even by dames of the most 


princely birth. True, ladies of fashion, 





ventured to assassinate, commit parricide 


and sacrilege, died quietly, having lived 


to obtain a victory which secured the 


kingdom to her son Clotaire. Brunehart, 


more unfortunate, met with the punish- | 


ment she deserved. 
the throats of her grand-children cut be- 
fore her eyes, she was herself sentenced 
to death by a general assembly of France, 


who were unanimous in their cry that she 


should be made to suffer the most rigorous’ 


torments. 


for three days, then led her through the | 
' 
camp, seated upon a camel, and afterwards 


tied her to the tail of an unruly horse, 
which by dragging her over the stones 
and through the briars, occasioned her a 
horrible death. 





EFFECTS OF MATRIMONY UPON THE DU- 
RATION OF LIFE.—It is generally admitted 
by physicians, that matrimony, if not en- 


tered into too early, is conducive to health | 


and long life, the proportion of unmarried 


persons attaining great age being remarka- | 


Dr. Rush that 
course of his inquiries, he met with only 


bly small. says, 


one person beyond eighty years of age 
who had never been married. 


who died in 1733, aged 105 ; Ann Kerney, 
who died the same year, aged 110; Mar- 


tha Dunridge, who died in 1752, in the | 
100th year of her age ; and Mrs. Warren, | 


who died in 1753, aged 104—all of whom 


. 
were single persons who had never been | 


married. 
certainly more likely to enjoy good health 


and long life, than persons of irritable and 
fretful dispositions ; so far, therefore, as | 
marriage serves to increase the happiness, | 


it may serve to lengthen life 
marriages, 


Unhappy 
fur an obvious reason, must 
shorten life. 


| 


After having seen | 


They put her uvon the rack | 
~ } a 


in the}, 


An English | 
writer, however, mentions a Mrs. Malton, | 


The cheerful and contented are | 


now affect to contemn it, and to consider 
that hand a vulgar one which is not white 


as an unspotted lily. They are very lav- 
ish of sneers towards those whose better 
|| tastes and more elevated minds or even 
needy circumstances lead them to engage 


in works of profitable industry. But such 


sickly, disgusting, mincing belles, are to- 


tally unworthy of regard, and their sneers 
are of as little worth as their smiles. In 


spite of either, every young laay should 
adopt the above sentence as her motto :— 
Female industry is honorable. 

But there is one fact connected with the 


industry of females which demands atten- 


tion and correction. Very many young 


ladies living at home with their parents, 
and wishing to earn something for the 
purchase of clothing, &c., are in the hab- 
| it of taking in, what is technically called 
‘slop work.’ For this, they are paid a 
sum scarcely sufficient to enable them to 


| pay the ordinary price for board; but be- 
ing partly supported by their parents, they 
are content with the scanty pittance they 
receive. The manufacturer takes advant- 


age of this fact, and cuts his prices down 


to the lowest point on the scale—so that 
|| scores of girls word hard all day, on some 
kinds of work for a paltry shilling or 
twenty cents! 

Now it is clear if they had to pay their 
board out of this sum, that is, if wholly 
dependent upon it for support, they would 


be half starved. Is it right then, we ask, 
for them to submit to such prices at all? 
We say,no! They should demand a price 


| equal to their support, just as much as if 
For, 
| they now injure all branches of female la- 


they had no father to assist them. 


bor—they he!p to bring down the prices 
of all kinds of work ; and the time may 
come when the female operative may be 
reduced to the same destitution as those 
| of England. Parents should see to this, 
} 


| and strictly prohibit their daughters from 
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working for the ‘slop merchants,’ for less } stance, is yet tocome. One Apicius, usu- 
than a fair equivalent; and girls should } ally resided at Minturna in Campania, 
be willing to sustain their parents. This | where he ate shrimps at immense prices. 
decision, universally adopted would event- | Here, he was informed, that in Africa, 
ually elevate the prices to what is right 1 shrimps were more monstrous. Without 
and just for all parties. 


losing a day, he embarked, and after en- 
behest | countering imminent peril, reached Africa. 








Ancient Cooxrery.—Smile not, fair | The fishermen brought him their largest 


reader, at seeing this culinary caption. | shrimps. He shook his head, and asked : 
We are not going toread you a homily on || * Have you never any larger?’ They re- 
the honorable art here mentioned. We | Ply, ‘No!’ The epicure rejects them, 
wish merely to state a few facts in respect | Teturns to his own shrimps at Minturna, 
to its productions in classic times. We | 24 ever after regards Africa with pro- 


quote from the Curiosities of Literature, | f%nd contempt! 
with some abridgements. || Such was the sensual degradation of the 


ancient world. What wonder that the 


6 The cooks of the ancients carried their 
art to the most whimsical profession— | hardy, simple livers of the North over- 
They were so dexterous, as to be able to | “2me them! Let us pity while we smile; 


serve up a whole pig, boiled on one side | and learn to avoid, while we pity their 


and basted on the other! The cook who — a 
performed this feat defied his guests to | ook Notices. 
detect the place where the knife had sep-) Wrigur’s La Fonrainr, illustrated by J. 
arated the animal, or how it was contrived | J. Grandville, 2 vols. 8vo. 
to stuff it with an olio composed of thrush- 1 This work is a noble and elegant addi- 
es and other birds; the yolk of eggs, || tion to the standard literature of Ameti- 
minced meats highly spiced, &c. When) ca. It isa fine translation of the finest 
this cook is entreated toexplain this secret | fables in the world. Fontaine has left 
art, he solemnly swears by the names of || Phaedrus and Esop far in the rear. Mr 
those who braved all the dangers of the || Wright has secured for himse!f an imper- 
plain of Marathon, and combated at Sal- || ishable fame by so honorably associating 
amis, that he will not reveal the secret | himself with the name of Fontaine, as his 
that year!’ } able translator. Then its 240 superb en- 
Such bombast on such a theme, is truly | gravings, its very superior typography, 
ridiculous. It shows however, the deep | and its elegant binding, make it altogether 
devotion of the times to sensual gratifica- | an invaluable work to the lover of litera- 
tions. We give another example. 1 
‘These cooks with a vegetable, could || and rare work. Among our twelve or Sif- 
counterfeit the shape and the taste of fish | teen thousand readers, are doubtless many 
and flesh. The king of Bythynia in some | who can afford this splendid work. We 
expedition against the Scythians, in the | advise them by all means to purchase it. 
winter, and ata great distance from the || Ten dollars cannot be better invested in 
sea, had a violent desire for a small fish | 
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|/ture. We consider it a choice, valuable 


| 


| a literary manner. 

called aphy—a pilchard, a herring, or an || For sale by Elizur Wright, jr. Boston, 
anchovy. His cook cuta turnip to the || by Tappan & Dennet, Boston; and Cole- 
perfect imitation of its shape; then fried || man, New York. Orders for the work 
in oil, salted, and well powdered with the |! will be received at the office of the Ladies’ 
grain of a dozen black poppies; his maj- || Pearl, and promptly forwarded to Mr. 
esty’s taste was so exquisitely deceived, || Wright. Price, in 2 vols. with 240 en- 
that he praised the root to guests, as an || gravings, $10,00:—in 1 vol. with 60 en- 
excellent fish !’ gravings, $5,00:—in 1 vol. with 12 engray- 

But the best, or rather the worst in- | ings, $3,590, 
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From the London Amulet. 


A BAPTISM IN THE ISLES. 


oe 


ir was on one of those bright, lovely, | 
heart-inspiring days of early autamn, by 
which in northern climates the fickle 
moodiness of spring and summer is so de- 
liciously atoned, that a little knot of wor- 
shippers, attuned in inward feeling to the 


harmoniziag in primitive exterior with the 
simple features of the tsland scenery | 
around them—sat gazing, across the rarely | 
unvexed Sound of B , on the humble | 
tomb-stones of a quiet kirk-yard in the | 
Outer Hebrides. | 

The church—a memerial of the grati- | 
tude to Heaven of some shipwrecked lord 





of the isles in ruder yet more pious times, } 


was placed amid the very perils it com- 
memorated ; only sufficiently elevated, on 
its majestic natural pedestal of rock, above 
the dangerous shore, to prevent the waves 
by which the hallowed edifice was perpet- 
ually invaded, from actually washing it 
away; while often did the deep, soul-felt 
Hebridean prayer for those that ‘go down 
to the sea in ships,’ breathed forth by the 
sons of stormy Thule, derive a strange, 
yet awful, accompaniment, from the bo- 
ding murmurs of the scarce-excluded tem- 
pest. 

To-day, however, the little island fane | 
reposed—between its rocky barrier on the 
one hand, and its soft, rarely-trodden 
charch-yard on the other—in smiling Sab- 
bath stillness, as if no storm had ever since 
its first erection, vexed the tranquil arm of 
the sea it overlooked. And _ pleasant, 
though in nature's simplest, least ambi- 
tious style, were the objects on which the 
eyes of its assembling worshippers rested, 
while awaiting in patient, uneventful qui- 
etude, the arrival, from the larger island 
in which he usually resided, of their ever- 
welcome pastor. 

Immediately beneath the church, lay 
stretched around a little bay of silver sand, 
a scattered hamlet of some dozen or so of 


21 





| fishermen's cottages; befure whose very 
| doors the summer waves Came sporting in 


|| the sunshine, and dancing reproachfully 
| around the keels of the one or two rude 
| boats drawn up on the beach, as if inticing 


|| them to tempt the no longer formidable 
still hour of solemn Sabbath morning, and || 


deep. With their gentle, yet cheerful 
/murmur, mingled the gay, though, on this 


|| hallowed day, subdued, voices of children, 


rocking in fancied importance in the idle 
| barks, or dabbling, fearless as their rival 


from the short, green herbage, spreading 
inland far as eye could reach, the tinkle of 
|a sheep-bell, or farewell note of the fast- 
emigrating plover, broke without disturb- 
ing the Sabbath stillness of the scene. 


' 
| 
1 
| 
i! . . . * . 
sea-birds, in their native element; while, 
| 


Its musing tenor was however, ere long, 
interrupted by anxious speculations on the 
unwonted detention of the usually punctu- 
al pastor. For many a year, often through 


| storm and peril, had the eve of every al- 


ternate Sabbath brought him, like a minis- 
tering angel, to his beloved island flock. 
Never but once, (and that from a cause 
which the settled weather of the preceding 
evening now put wholly out of the ques- 
tion) had he delayed tll the very morn- 
ing of the hallowed day, his three miles 
voyage across the proverbially treacherous 
Sound of B ; nor was he at all likely, 
under the present circumstances, to have 
voluntarily done so; seeing that on this 
smiling, yet to many, sorrowful Sabbath, 
he was to unite, in one solemn, touching 
ceremony, the baptism of the fatherless 
children of a whole boat's crew of lost 
fishermen. To bear up the surviving 
widows under a sad rite, investing them 
with a double burden of parental duties 
and responsibilities, pastoral counsel and 
consolation would of course be abundantly 
needful ; nor was it in the kind nature of 
the worthy man of God thus to defer it, 
but for valid, and yet unimaginable reasons, 
On these, conjecture was soon exhausted ; 
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wiht from them the transition was iis ie bili noof B. 
minister on his sad, 


among a people few and isolated, and con- 
sequently linked by more than ordinary 
brotherhood, to the sad recollection of the 
event by which so many hearts (not in 
8 alone, but throughout the Scottish 
Isles) had been at once made desolate. 

‘Ell ne’er put faith in sea again!’ ex- 
claimed a grey haired elder of the group, 
as some one expatiated on its rare and pla- 
cid beauty—*It lookit muckle sic like as 
ye see Ht now, but sax short hours afore 
the rising o' that awfu’ gale that cost our 
Jads their lives, and made mair widows 
and orphans in ae night, than ever grat 
afore atween Dunrossness and Scallow ay. 
Four weary days did I sit here, wi’ wail- 
ing women round me, ahint the shelter o' 
the auld Kirk, that seemed whiles rockin’ 
in the blast insel, and watch ull my e’en 
blinded, wi’ the spy-glass, for the men that 
never cam to biggit land again! And, 0’ 
the fourth, the doure South Easter blew as 
fierce and furiously, as though dt hadna 
(lang ere that time) gotten its sairin o’ 
men's precious lives. Our folk, nae doubt 
were blawn awa’ to sea, and perished there 
o’ cauld, and drouth, and hunger—though 
broken boats were rife enow for weeks 
they tell me after, on the wild Caithness 
shore; and north as far as the verra Shet- 
Jands! But what dos't matter how the 

uir fallaws lost their lives, sinee it was 
His will (reverently lifting his bonnet) 
they never should return?’ 

The hour of worship at length drew 
mear. The warm autumnal haze which 
had for some time past risen to wrap in its 
robe of silver mist the distant shores of 
B , yielded to the breath of a light but 
steady breeze; before which a boat’ was 
ere long descried, cleaving the shining 
waters with its broad and sunny wings, 
ike some harbinger bird on a message of 
mercy from realms of lightand love. But 
it was.seon perceived, by the experienced 
eye of old Ronald Ross (the envied posses- 
sor of the sole spy-glass on the island) 
that, instead of the usual neat skiff, wont 
to convey over calm and summer seas the 
expected pnetor, the advancing craft was a 
black weather beaten sea-boat; filled too 
by a far larger crew than the four youth- 
ful rowers who, in clean checked shirts, 
and trews of holiday Tartan, claimed the 
privilege of manning, on ordinary occa- 
sions, the minister's little pinnace. 

Curiosity, not the less keen for lack of 
frequent alimeat, was abundantly excited. 
The glass passed rapidly from hand to 
hand among the male-gazers, while the 
women launched out intoan ocean of con- 
jecture. Could it be dread of a storm at 
that uncertain season which brought the 
winter boat across to-day? Could it be 
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accompany ing the 
but interesting duty to 


the orphans of their deceased comrades ? 
| Or last, not least, could the chief himself 


_more broadly to the 


|} have chanced to 


visit the isles, and be 
coming in person to grace the rite, and 
solace, with his well-known kindness and 
liberality, the sorrows of many a widowed 
heart? ‘The supposition was wot an un- 
likely one, for the venerable pastor had 
been his beloved and honored tutor, and 
often had they in after life gone hand in 
hand in deeds of charity and merey. 

But, as the nearing boat, in rounding a 
projecting headland, turned her dark side 
view, forms were first 


| suspected, and then descried, to be within 
her, more familiar and dearer far than even 
the white haired man of God, or the gay 


gallant heir of Castle B——. ‘Gude saf 


is!’ exclaimed old Ronald Ross, well nigh 


/ at once—* Neil Bryden ! 


dropping on the rocks his precicus spy- 
glass—* ifthe foremost man in the bows o’ 
yon boat be na Neil Bryden himsel’, it 
maun be his wraith !° 

‘Neil Bryden!’ echoed a dozen voices 
Surely Ronald, 


the taisch* muaun be on ye, that ye see 


drowned men in the body, by the fair light 


o' day on a Sabbath morning! *Ti’s fife 


‘teen weeks yesterday since Neil Bryden 


His name be praised ! 


and a’ his crew sailed ont o° the eove down 
bye ‘Think ye they’ ll ever see’t in life, 
till the sea gie up its dead, as the minister 
said in the burial sermon?’ 

"It has given them Up, ane d afore its time; 
said another grey- 


headed elder, who had saved the glass 
from falling, and ever since bern gazing 


through it. ‘We've lost her now round 
the point; but ere she gaed out o' view I 


saw Neil Bryden, and lang Macleod, and 
Jock the mainlander, and the twa Mack- 
innons, a’ standing livin’ men thegither. 
But my een reeled, ye may be slieve, and I 
could na count them rightly ; ; and’—here 
his voice fell—*I did na see him 1 wad 
fainest hae seen o' them a’, and that’s the 
gallant skipper, blythe Angus Roy; and 
his wife has the 


sairest heart o ony, for 
she’s no island born, and pines for her ain 
folk. Bat he might be yonder, and me no 





see him; there was ae strapping chield 
ahint the mast that I could na mak’ out 
ava’,’ 

‘(rod grant it may be Angus come to 
life wi’ the lave, if so be that yon are livin’ 
men, und a real timber boat, and no a de- 
lusion o' the enemy,’ said Ronald, lifting 
his bonnet as he spoke. But, ere his cau- 
tious speech was uttered, men, women, 
and children, had rushed down a short but 
precipitous path, leading directly to the 





* Second sight. 
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little port below. Just as the hienneen 
runner's foot touched the margin of the | 
sequestered natural harbor, its silver sands | 
grated beneath the keel of the dark fishing. | 
boat, and out leaped headlong on their | 


native shores half a dozen joyous, but thin || 


and weather beaten mariners Some | 
stooped and kissed the ground they never 
more had heped to see, with frantic eager- 
ness; some krelt aad uttered forth, regard: | 
less of human eyes, their thaukt We Sil to 
Him who rules the deep; some, who found 
relatives in the already assembled crowd, 
embraced them, half afraid to ask for oth: 
ers, nearer and dearer sull. 

To these, the thoughts of all, of the good 
minister especially, were instantly direct- 


ed; at whose considerate suggestion, in- |) 


deed, the boat had been run into the quiet | 
ceve, instead of making at once for its usu- 
al landing-place below the village. Thith- | 
er he now proceeded, restraining by his 


gentle authority, the Is iste of many an in- |) 


discreet herald of a tide of joy too mighty | 
te be abruptly poured into any human | 
bosom. | 

But, in this joy, as in every earthly cup, | 
hewever overflowing, there mingled a | 
drop of sadly contrasting bitterness. One | 
was indeed missing from amid the resusci- 
tated crew ; and that, the head of all—the 


Jand; whose superior knowledge of fish- 
ing affairs, and peculiar habits “of steadi- | 
ness and sobriety had marked him out for | {| 
the captain of the boat, of which, indeed, | 
he was himself chief owner. And many 
were the lingering looks and thoughts, cast 
even by the excited groeup—who could | 
hardiy be restrained to follow at a cautious 
distance tke preparatory advance of the 
minister te homes of new-born happiness, 
towards the solitary dwelling about halfa 
mile inland, where the widow of 
Roy (the deepest mourner of them all, 


from her watural character and isolated po- || 


aition in adand of comparative strangers) 
sat rocking on her knee the now sole or- 
phan on whom the blessed waters of ban 
tis were that eventful morning to distil. 
‘God help and pity Mhairi!’ 
ery that burst from many a heart, regard- 
Jess, une «the thought of her ewhaeced 
affliction, of what seemed almost the cruel 
mockery of joy, im store for other dwel- 
lings. Even the rescued mariners, while 
telling by the way, in answer to a thoa- 
sand disjomted questions, the orief stery of 
their miraculous deliverance, shrunk from 
the drawback on thee homeward pilgrim- 
age, inflicted by the loss of gallant Angue 
Rov. ‘It was na in man to save him! 


ik 


ih 


j 
; 
| 
| 


|| mak her fast, and keep her 


| 
i 


i 


! band ; 
brave experienced Angus from the main- }, 


Angus || from 


was the | lingering crowd faigly deserted the 


| 
| 
| God help and cowfort her 
| 


say or do, the last man in the boat ae] had 
steered sae lang; and when his kent hand 
left her helm, to grip the rope that was te 
frae drifting, 
the auld ungrateful gae a sudden kedge 
astern, and drew Angus (wiae fit on each) 
fairly atween her and the tall merehant 
| brig, that lay tussing in the trough o° the 
isea, and had ill eneuch ado to tak ony o' 
usin. She fought hard though, ye may 
believe, and us aboard her, to recover him! 
| Neil Bryden then louped into the sea, ere 
ever man could hinder him (for weel he 
likit Angus,) and ance he thought he grip- 
pit his hair; but it was but the rope o’ the 
auld black boat after a’; and we brought 
her hame, ill doin limmer as she was, for 
Angus’s sake. She'll aye win a penny 
fur his wife and fatherless weans !’ 

and them !" 
| burst from many a heart: ‘ but there will 
‘nane need to gae near her till the minister 





can won himsel. Its wark for nane but 
the like o’ him, henest man, to keep her 
frae sinfu’ repining, when a’ the lave hae 
sae muckle cause for joy ! 

‘I’m come to help him, with God's bles- 
sing,’ said a frank, and what would under 
other circumstances have been elmost a 
joyous voice, from among the rescued 
and all eyes turned on the ‘strap 
ping chield,’ old Ronald Ross's spy-glass 
had failed to make out behind the mast of 
the boat, and who on landing had still lin- 
gered, almost unheeded, behind the quick. 
ly encompassed inedats. 

‘And wha are ye that should hope to 
| bring comfort to Mhairi Bean ?’ asked the 
grey-haired elder, who had eyed the lad 
for some time with perplexed balf-recogni- 
jtion. * Even her ain father’s son, another 
| Angus (half as dear may be to her, as the 
jane thatis with God,) come all the way 
America, to do for Miairi and her 
| bairns what He enables me, and she shall 
bid me,’ replied the youtl, in the same 
frank and fearless tone which marked his 
first introduction to the notice of the group. 


'*God's blessing on ye, callant!’ rose on 
|every tongue, as the sympathies of the 


more 
common-place scene of joy before them, 
for the strangely mingled burst of widow- 
ied grief, and reviving natural affection 
| which must await the arrival of the young 
man on his sister's desolate hearth. But 


without the minister’s sanctioning pres- 
ence none darst encounter it; and, rejol- 
eing first with those that rejoiced, they all 
i telt, might enable and strengthen them to 
| mourn with her, who (even in a long re- 
| lingqnished brother's arms) they knew 


exclaimed they anxiously, as if depreea- | 1 could not do otherwise than weep. 


ting blame, which none dreamed of i impu- | 
ding to thet. 


‘He gad bide, a wecould | pastor had proved unavailing. 


| Meantime the precautions of the worthy 
The boat 
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had been observed from the village to be 
of larger size and stronger build than usual; | 
and, though no soy-giass there revealed | 
glimpses (as of the world of spirits) to the 
sick hearts of the expecting matrons, curi- 
osity was excited. A group of the elder 
fisher-girls (lingering from past associations | 
near the scene of their once cheerful la- | 
bors) bent on the nearing bark a gaze of | 
wondering recognition, while the instinet, | 
more unerring still, of their sagacious 

Highland terrier, led him to forego his! 
race's unamphibious habits, and stand with | 
ears and tail erect, fairly amid the curling | 


waves. At length a wild, half-witted boy, | 


son to one of the long-lost fishermen, dash- | 
ed bare-legged across a narrow creek of | 
what might be.called his native element, | 
to rouse the astonished village with tidings | 
| 
| 





of a spectre-boat, with Neil Bryden at the | 
helm, and his own well-known father, | 
Hugh Mackinnon, sitting pale and wraith- | 
like, in the bows. | 

The rumor ran like wild-fire through | 
the straggling hamlet—one by one its half- | 
appalled, half-doubting inmates appeared | 
on their long-deserted thresholds. It was | 
to see, in the advancing crowd, the confir- | 
mation of part at least of the young scout’s 
strange communication. Sailors were 
there, more numerous far than usually at- 
tended on the pious pastor; figures were 
there, in whose gait and stature affection 
could not be deceived; faces (soon even 
these could be described) there were, but 
dearer far for the tears of care and sorrow 
which none would have wished, at such a 
time, to see utterly banished thence. Be- 
fore the wondrous group could thread its | 
way through rocks to the open bay on whieh } 
the hamlet stood four women in deep wid- | 
ow’s garb, were locked in the arms of those | 
they had for months deplored as lost; and | 
the husband of a fifth (whom joy had paral- | 
ysed while it lent wings to others,) the elder | 
Mackinnon, was clearing with gigantic 
leaps, while before him bounded his half- 
witted boy—the space between him and 
the hearth, where one, always delicate, 
and now enfeebled by distress, sat won- 
dering whether it was she or her poor Jad- 
die, whose brain was in some strange man- 
ner turned to-day. 

Long and fondly were wives strained to 
hearts that never thought to beat again be- 
neath the friendly burden ; but even wives 
soon yielded in interest to the yet unseen 
babes, whom, tossing on the midnight sea, 
or gazing at childish groups round friendly 
though far distant hearths—parents had | 
sought to image to their longing minds! 
Quickly flew the covering from the cradles, 
where lay, adorned for the approaching 
solemnity, the innocent creatures, dearer | 
to mother’s hearts for the grief amid which 








they had first had power to win a smile? 
Were they not lovelier, finer, dearer far in 
father’s eyes, than ever peaceful parents 
kissed at rarely-left firesides? They were; 
and if not smothered in the long arrear of 
overwhelming tenderness, the share their 
mothers and elder prattlers claimed, had 
alone the merit of averting the catastrophe. 
But why dwell on scenes like these? 
Who does not know or feel better than 
man can paint it for him, the joy too inco- 
herent for words, which springs from 
meetings deemed (on earth) impossible, 
and tres renewed when buried in the grave? 

The pastor soon saw that here his min- 
istrations were superfluous, save that one 
brief impressive soul-felt prayer, which 
stilled like precious oil the tumultuous 
waves of rapture, and called a chastened 
feehng downward from that heaven to 
which it rose. All joined, in deep unbid- 
den reverence, in the holy tribute which, 
with the juégment that marked all his in- 
tereourse with human creatures, the min- 
ister saw must supersede, on this eventful 
day, the stated morning services of the 
sanctuary; whose evening worship he 
purposed to render doubly hallowed b 
that interesting baptismal service, which 
all, with subdued yet grateful hearts, would 
then be fitter to attend. 

Duty, meanwhile, painful yet deeply in- 
teresting duty, summoned him elsewhere. 
For, abruptly as joy had been allowed to 
try its strength on human weakness, sor- 
row had been held sacred even by a rude, 
unpolished people. No murmur had waft- 
ed to Mhairi Bean’s low cottage the won- 
drous tale of general joy and individual 
bereavement. She sat, trying by many a 
kiss to nerve her heart to bear to the sacred 
font the child no father would be there to 
claim from her; little thinking hew bit- 
ter, how unenderable, indeed, would be 
the glance which would show her, ranged 
around it, fathers yielded back by the 
greedy deep, as if in mockery of her stil} 
lonely hearth and unacknowledged babe. 
| But He who numbers all the widow’s tears, 
had sent one she little dreamed of to as- 
sume the sponsor’s office ; and for this it 
was necessary, as soon as might be, to 
pave the painful way. 

Accompanied alone by the young trans- 
atlantic highlander, and by Neil Bryden, 
whose presence, as her late husband's old- 
est and tried friend, it was thought the be- 
reaved one might, when the sad discovery 
was made, be induced with feast of agony 
to bear, the good pastor entered, with his 





land surrounded by three smiling elder 


wonted familiarity, the dwelling of ‘ Main- 
jtland Mary.’ The visit, as preliminary 

to the day’s trying solemnity, had not been 
| unexpected. Composed, decently attired, 
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children, the stranger widow, whom no 
relative of her own attended to support 
throughout the paiufal day, thought it but 
like ber reverend minister, to come him- 
self to fetch the luneliest stricken sheep in 
his fleck home to her Father's house. 
Choking wah feelings too mighty even for 
his disciplined mind, he sat down beside 
the unsuspecting mourner, while the oth- 
ers vet waited without; though the half- 
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land 


| sides 


cauld hearth-stones there, wed be 
waur than the eerie dwallin, and tremit 
hearts here!’ 

* But there's nae bare wa’s 
where | bid ye gang, Mhairi dear; 
but bein houses and warm ingles, and a 
your ain folk to gie you a canty hame- 
coming. It's Arisaig ower the seas where 
I caw frae, and would fain carry you. 


or cauld fire- 


Dye no ken that we ca’d our bonny new 


closed door let not a word escape them of | 


the touching conference, and said, * Mary, 
wheu last we met, you could say through 
your tears, ‘ Biessed be the Lord ! though 
he had seen meet to *take away the de- 
light of your eyes witha stroke!’ Did 
the blow, that at the same time fell on oth- 
er brow hearts, teech you, even in the 


} 


midst of your own sorrows to weep with | 


those that wept? Or did 


the general ca- | 


lamiiy make your own feel lighter and less | 


grievous “i 

‘On, sir, cried the heart-broken young 
creature, ‘ye canna surely think sae! Do 
my forworded bairns he 
heart, or theie puir drowned tather cone 
less often to my dreams, because five wid- 
ows Ikke mysel maun tak 
in thetr arms, down by 
day? 

‘And what if they did not stand so situ- 
ated, Mary? Whatif you alone bore the 
burden an unerring God kas been pleased 
to lay on you? 
that is too mach for frail human nature, 
could you bear with those who, ia His 
mysiertous providence, are all-—save your- 
se!f—widows no longer? 

‘Save me?! 
one, scarce comprehending the bewilder- 
ing distinction—scarce accountable fer the 
first extorted murmurs Save 
me, the loneltest, and weariest, and waest 
o’ them a’; wil nae friend o’ mine ain. to 
tak me awa’ frac a place and folk that I 
canna bide langer wi' and live ?’ 

*Tiltak ye awa’, Mhairi dear!’ exclaim- 
ed the young Nova Scotian, bursting un- 
bidden into the room, and throwing his 
arms round his sister. Do ye no wind 
your wild brother Angus, that ye grat sae 
te part wi’, and said ye wad never see 
mair? I have nae forgotten how ye pled 
for me whiles, when I angered the lave 
wi’ my daflin’; or the crown ye sewed in- 
to the faulds o’ my gravat, nor the counsel 
ye gied me never to forget Scotland and 
you! I'm come back to be father and 
mother, and man to you Mhairi; to bide 
wi’ ye here, if ye bid me, or take ye to 
Arisaig the morn, if ye like to gang.’ 

‘ Arisaig !’ murmured the widow, as if 
the last well-known name alone had rous- 
ed her overwhelmed and bewildered facul- 
ties. ‘Na, na, laddie! the bare walls, 


21* 


fatherless babes 
te the 


of despair, ¢ 


Could you re joice—or, if 


lighter om my | 


kark the | 


echoed the poor bereaved | 





| hand in that which 


fishing-ground yonder, by the name our 
hearts aye warm to, at home?’ 

‘L had heard sae, may be, leddie !’ (for 
from pronouncing her brother's name she 
still seemed to shrink.) ‘Bat, troth, I 
thought aiblius less o’ ye a’ than Tsuld hae 
done, ull To had nane forbye to think o’. 
Oh, Angus, Angus!’ here the suppressed 
passion burst forth at length, *‘lak me 
whaur ye will, ye canna gie me back the 
Angus that the deep sea hauds in its bo- 


som! But Vil gung wi’ ye, dear, ‘deed 
will DT; and the blessing o’ the widow and 


fatherless be wi’ ye for mindin’ me !’ 

‘Minding ye, Mhairi? Con a mither 
forget her bairn ? as our’s cried when Neil 
Bryden there spetred if she remembered 
her far awa’ dochter? Ye maun speak to 
Neil, Mhairi. dawtie; and tak the land 
he’s been hauding out to ye ever sin’ he 

cam in. He was a leal friend to him that’s 
awa’; and has left his ain wife to her joy 
to come here and see you in your serrow. 
‘Neil Bryden !’ svid the bereaved one, 
endeavoring te look up, while an involane 
tary shudder crossed her frame, and buried 
her head once more on her brother's breast 
‘Neil, how came ye here, and a’ the hands 
forbye, I thought I heard them say—and 
hiini—him—’ 

* As God shall judge us, Mhairi, it was 
nae fuut o° man’s; and when the boat 
sundered frae the ship, and Angus sunk 
between them, the mirk night, and raging 
sea, made it madness to hope to save him. 
But it was tried, Mhairi, doubt na that! 
The fremit Aberdeen skipper pat about 
his vessel at the risk o’ his life, and ane o’ 
puir Angus’s comrades jumped into the 
black boiling water, to keep him to ye if 
it had been God's will.’ 

‘There stands the man, Mary,’ inter- 
posed the pastor in a kind vet gently ad- 
monishing tone, ‘will you not put your 
stretched out, at risk 
of life, to save your husband ?’ 


‘Wi 7 1?’ exclaimed the rebuked and 


/once more freely weeping widow, as she 


tore herself from her brother’s arms, and 


| speechlessly grasped, though with averted 
face, both the hands of the fairly-sobbing 


mariner: * For what ye’ve dune, Neil, Fil 
bless and pray for ye to my dying day; 
and ye maun say, her voice subsiding te 
an almost inaudible whisper, ‘to Mar 
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Bryden, that grat sae often wi’ me whaur 
you're standin’ now ; thus I'll try and no 
repine that she need greet nae anger. 
Gang till her Neil, for, oh, | ken fu’ weel 
she’s wearying on you!’ 

‘She'll no weary, lang, Mhairi, for we'll 
a’ hae to be stappin down to the kirk be- 
lyve. But I canna leave ye wi sie a sair 
heart and no tell you—afore your wiselike 
stalwart chield o’ a brother there, how 
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landed at Pictou, Mhairi, it was maist ag 
like hame es Wick or Stornoway. The 
hieland tongue was in every street and hie- 
land hearts in every house. The first 
thing [ speired after, Mbairi, next to my 
ain gude brither frae the Lewis that } 
found was dead and gone, was for a’ your 


| folk frae the mainland: for] thought your 





happy ve'll be yet when ye win out to 


your folk owre sea, and how kind, for auld | 
Scotland’s sake, they can be to puir heart- | 
Think na to 


broken shipwrecked men. 
feel strange, Mhairi, when ye land on you 
far awa’ shore! I’ve never felt amoment’s 
strangeness since, after five lang nights and 
days o’ weary drivin’ owre the wide sea, 
oul o’ a’ sight or hope o’ home; Ane 
abune a’ sent a vessel through the Pent- 
Jand Frith to rescue us. Our sail was a’ 
rent, Mhairi, and our oars maistly washed 
awa’. 
was drank lang syne, and the last dreg 0’ 
meal in the barrel licked dry, through our 


dryer throats wad scarcely let it owre, | 
when the ship cam fieein’ round the Head, | 


like an angel frae heaven.’ 

‘Feared were we a’ she wadna see us, 
for night was darkenin’ fast as she came 
nigh, and as we were bath drivin’ awa’ 
afore the gale, she was likelier to sink than 
save us! [It was your Angus, Mhairi, it 
will be a comfort to ye to hear it, that sav- 
ed our lives, if we could na save his, puir 
fallow! He had his gun in the boat—the 
gun ye were wont to say wad be his death 
among the wild craigs afier the sea-fowl ; 
weel, the sound o’ that gun was the first 
thing that let the ship’s crew ken there 
were men in jeopardy afore them. They 
fire again—oh, what a blessed sound was 
that to perishing creatures! We had 
mostly a’ tint heart the last twa days, and 
our strength seemed failed and gone; but 
that gun put life into the weakest, and we 
stuod to our oars again, as if arm of man 
could do aught but sit still and bide the 
Lord's time to save us. 

‘The ship came driving on, hung wi’ 
as mony lights as the blast wad let her 
burn ; ropes and kind hands were flung in 
dozens over her side, we grappled some, 
and others grappled us, and God only can 
tell how we were a’ landed—save him 
that’s landed on a better shore, Mhairi—on 
board the Aberdeen brig that saved us.’ 


‘Oh. but her crew were kindly couthy 
creatures, and gae us our bite and soup as 
though they had been our brothers born! 
But their tongue wasa wee fremit like; 
and they couldna speak o’ our ain isles, 
and lochs, and firths, that they never saw, 
and scarce heard tell o’. But when we 


The last drap o’ water in the keg | 


heart wad warm the mair to them now 
than ever; and wha should I speir at but 
Angus there, that I had never saw, but 
who had heard o’ tlie boat picked up at 
sea, and cam fleeing to the town to see lads 
frae the isles. Man and mither’s son o’ 
us, he wad hae us out te Arisaig ; and bon- 








ny as ye may think the place they ca’ sae 
|in Scotland, its narthing, they tell me, to 
| the land o’ their ain makin’ owre bye. Its 
no bat they like their ain hills and lochs, 
best sull, the auld falk especially ; but 
there was nought but starvation, and mis- 
hery, and heart-break here, and yonder 
they've meat, and drink, and cleadin to the 
mast; and the mae mouths, the mair to fill 
them wi’; so your bairns will be a fortune to 
ye there, Mbairi, in place o’ a heart-break.’ 

‘Aye,’ interrupted the Nova Scotian, 
eagerly, ‘when I first gaed ont, Mhairi, 
little as ye thought o’ the wild callant at 
hame, I won mair siller in a week wi’ the 
axe In the bonny woods yonder, than our 
father could win ina year; Jet him teil as 
ihe likit) Bat ye’ll come out wi’ me and 
see, Mhairi, and ye needna tak thought for 
being a burden te ony ane; for the white 
wheat’s plentier in the land 1 come frac, 
than the black aits in the strath ye left; 
and the fruit trees grow like the birks in 
the laird o' Ardvallan’s hags. It’s just a 
land o” promise, as the gude minister there 
wad ca’t. We've a gude ane o’ our ain, 
out bye just like him; and a kirk by the 
sea-shore, maist as grand, though be big- 
git it ourselves, at St. Coul’s down yonder.’ 


*[ rejoice to hear it, young man,’ said 
the good pastor kindly. ‘Scottish hearts 
cannot long beat any where, without 
yearning for the word as preached to their 
fathers. But you remind me that there is 
a solemn duty abiding us at home. Mha- 
iri, you are aware that the infant in yon- 
der cradle awaits a name, in token of ad- 





mission into his Master’s flock. Can your 
heart rise in thankfulness to Him who 
has sent, to fill a father’s place, another 
sponsor bound and ready to fulfil his part?’ 


‘Aye, Sir!’ said the now calm, and 
wondrously supported mother. With 
composure almost amounting to dignity, 
she walked towards the cradle, lifted 
thence her sleeping babe, delivered him, 
with one long and silent kiss, to the uncle, 
; around whose knees the other children 








| had already unconsciously clung, and say- ; 
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ing, ‘God be wi’ ye, my bairn, and mak’ 1 
ye like him whose name ye are to get the || 
day!’ rushed, by an opening behind the | 
fire-place, into the other end of the cot- ;, 
tage. | 

With grief, chastened and hallowed as | 
that which her parting words indicated, 
the minister felt that she might safely be 
left to commune alone. The party quit- 
ted the heuse; the young godfather, bear- 
ing with a mixture of pride and awkward- 
ness, the precious babe entrusted to his 
sponsorship; while a staid little girl of | 
seven, the destined substitute for a too- | 
naturally absent mother, held firmly by 
the long frock of the charge, of which she 


felt, as it were, defrauded. 


Neil Bryden, now that his benevolent 
tesk was done, ran nimbly forward with a || 
lightened heart, to meet his own wife and 
child, whom respect only for Mhairi’s feel- 
ings had kept lingering during his visit, 
within sight of the cottage; resolved, as 
he smothered witha fresh set of kisses, his 
smiling crowing babe, that it, too, should 
be named Angus, and trained to resemble 
its gallant godfather. The bell for wor- 
ship now mingled sweetly with the wild 
music of the summer waves on the rock- 
founded walls of the rude island-house of 
God. The little hamlet poured its slender 
tide of feeble staff-bent grandsires, and 
plaided grandames, and heedless children, 
as usual, along the rugged kird-yard path 
But it was swelled by manly stalwart 


forms in sailor-garb to-day, and neat coif- || 


ed matrons, their weeds thrown hastily 
aside for bridal garments, bearing each a | 
white-robed candidate for immortality, 
brought up the glad procession to this 
‘ Baptism in the Isles!’ 


Original. 


THE WIDOW’S GEM. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tears for the beautiful! who sank 
From life’s scarce-tasted joys away, 


As fleets the dew-drop from the spray. 


Tears for the widow’d mother’s gem! 
On which her trembling hope was stayed, 
Borne darkly from her sheltering breast, 
And in-the earth’s cold casket laid. 


Joy! for the fainting form releas’d 
From sharp disease and suffering’s sigh, 

Long sleepless nights, and days of pain 

That drain’d the fount of being, dry. 





it 


|| Goon Retort. 
As fades the rosebud on its stalk, I 
| 
| 


|| spendthrift, on his conduct. 





Joy, for the ransom’d soul, at rest 
With Him, to whom its early love 

Was consecrate. who bade her join 
The banquet of the saints above. 


For thus, our faith, with glorious power 
Doth blend the bitter and the sweet, 
The tear and smile, the joy and pang, 
Ag trophies at the Saviour’s feet. 
Hartford, April, 1842. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
THE FLOWERS AND THE LEAVES. 
| AN APOLOGUE. 

When the flowers withered in May, and 
pale and wan lay upon the earth, the 
Leaves exclaimed, ‘ What frail, useless 
things! Scarce born and they sink into 
the earth! But we, the longer we remain 

in the summer heat, grow broader, and 
‘smoother, and fairer, and after a life of 
many montlis, when we have brought forth 
and given earth the finest fruits, then, 
with variegated colors and amid the can- 
non thunder of the storm, sink to rest. — 
‘We 
have indeed perished but not before we 
had given birth to the fruits.’ 


But the fallen Flowers rejoined: 


Ye silent, unobserved, or soon forgotten 
|} ones amid the common walks of life, in 

the counting-room; ye little esteemed 
| masters of the schcol room ; ye noble ben- 

efactors without name in history ; and ye 

unknown mothers! despond not at the 
| glitter and pomp of royalty, or the trium- 
| phal arches reared o’er the entombed vic- 
tims of the battle-field—despond not! Ye 
are the flowers! 


A young wife remon- 
strated with her husband, a dissipated 
‘ My love,’ 
‘said he, ‘[ am only like the Prodigal 
‘And 
I will be like the Prodigal Son too,’ she 


Son; I shall reform by-and-by.’ 


replied, ‘for I will arise and go to my 
father :' and accordingly off she went. 


Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies ? 
| Yes, but not his: ’tis death himself there dies ! 
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Original. | chanting dirges of sorrow for the doomed 
ANCIENT PHILADELPHIA. | victims of the coming storm. 

This engraving represents the present || The fishermen of a small town a few 
appearance of thisancient city. It is now | miles east of Boston were hastily mooring 
called Alah-shehr, which signifies ‘THe || their trim craft on the banks of their wind- 
City or Gop.’ ing river. One of them, a sturdy old sai- 

Emphatic name! It speaks the truth of || lor, remarked to his companions, ‘ We 
prophecy: ‘ Because,’ said the Omnipo- | shall have it before night, my: hearties. 
tent, ‘thou hast kept the word of my pa-/| A stiff gale is brewing, and Heaven help 
tience, | also will keep thee from the hour | the craft that happens on our coast this 
of temptation which shall come upon all ll eve.’ 


the world:’ and in describing the condi- ! A heavy gust of wind just then swept 


tion of Asia Minor, the skeptical Gibbon ] the bay, bearing on its angry besom a cloud 


has said ‘ Philadelphia is still erect, a co- | of snow flakes. ‘Ay, ay—another hand 
lumn ina scene of ruins!’ 





| at the bellows ! Well, roar on, old Boreas, 
Philadelphia was founded by Attalus | we are safely moored and care not a yarn 


Philadelphus, near the river Cogamus, in |’: for your grumbling ;’ remarked another of 
Lydia, and was one of the Apocalyptic 1 the fishermen. 


churches. Twice it has suffered severely || ¢] guess,’ replied a third, ‘this will be 
by earthquakes; but it survives and though ! no common gale, and may the sweet little 
the crescent of Turkey waves above its || cherub that sits up aloft, watch for the life 
walls, yet it hasaboutone thousand Greek || of poor Jack.’ 

christian inhabitants, five large church-|| Steadily the gale increased, accompani- 


es, a resident bishop, and twenty inferior 1 ed with a heavy fall of snow. With night 
clergy. 


the storm gathered fresh energy until the 

furious howling of the wind and the roar- 
| ing of the maddened waters became awful- 
ly portentous of evil to the poor mariner. 
Very few of the dwellers on the eastern 





Original, 
THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 
BY DANIEL WISE. 


shore slept that night ; and those who had 
| prayers to spare, offered them, for the pro- 
Most clear and beautiful did the sun | tection of the sailor. And yet, none ven- 
rise on Massachusetts Bay one November | tured abroad, for who could contend with 
morning. Nota cloud dimned the blue || the awakened fury of the elements ? 
sky, and scarce a zephyr fanned the sleep- The dawn brought a suppression of the 
ing waves, that sparkled in the sunbeams | gale, but also served to reveal the horri- 
as if smiling at the glorious light. The || ble doings of the night. Broken spars, 
numerous ships that dotted the bay, rolled | and timbers washed on the shore gave 
lazily as the tide laved their dark sides; | sure evidence of shipwrecks; and men 
and the stout fishermen threw aside their || looked pale as they thought of the many 
dreadnaughts, as they toiled for the finny || brave fellows who had slept their last long 
tribe on the margin of the bay. It was/|| sleep under the cold wave that stormy 
indeed a beautiful morning, too soon to be || night. 
Near the town, we have alluded to, is a 
About noon, the haze which had been |) long line of Jow, sandy shore, facing the 


succeeded by a drear and cheerless night. 


increasing for the past two hours, threw 
a dull shadow, that lay like the black || for many a noble bark has stranded there. 
wings of the spirit of evil, upon the wa- | It presented a scene of unusual bustle the 
ters; and, though the wind had not yet morning after the gale, for the broken hull 
tisen, the waves murmured mournfully as || of an English vessel lay there. She had 
if the pitying spirits of the deep were |! been driven ashore in the night, a com 


northeast—a dangerous and deadly spot, 
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plete wreck: of twelve men on board, nine 
had perished in the wave. Three had 
reached the shore, ignorant of where they 
were, unable to find shelter. One of them 
a fair young man, the mate; overcome by | 
exhaustion and cold had died upon the 
shore and the others were little better 
than dead. The keeper of the lighthouse 
had discovered them, the neighbors were 
aroused and the pale, wet forms of the 
scarcely surviving two, together with the 
stiffened body of the mate were borne to 
a place of shelter and repose. Kindness, | 
and hospitality restored the sufferers. The 
mate was buried on the following sabbath 
day, and as the people gazed at his noble 
countenance, half buried in black locks of 
curling hair, they whispered, ‘’twas a pity 
one so young and fair sheuld perish so un- 
timely,’ and the women wept, and said, 
‘Heaven help his poor wife to bear the 
dreadful tidings.’ For many months, 
when the storm raged, did the people talk 
of the fine young sailor that lay buried in 
the village grave-yard. 
* * * 





* * 

About two miles from Gosport, (Eng- 
land,) stands a picturesque village, embos- 
omed in trees; but presenting in front a 
fine view of Portsmouth harbor. In the 
distance rises the dim outline of the ven- 
erable castle of Porchester, while up and 
down the channel scores of noble ships 
sit like swans upon the water, ready to do 
good service at their country’s call. On 
the other hand rise the vast buildings of 
the Navy yard, and farther off still is the 
embattled town of Portsmouth, with the 
grey old tower of St. Thomas's Church, 
peering high over all beside—looking like 
the presiding guardian of the town. 


Commanding this view stood a cottage, | 


a pretty cottage with a thatched roof; and 
ornamented in front with a tasty garden, 
well stocked with humble Mowers. Within 
dwelt an aged lady—her daughter, a mat- 
ronly young woman of twenty-five, and a 
chubby little boy scarcely a twelvemonth 
old 


‘Why are you so gloomy, Maria?’ said 


ing over the table ina musing attitude. 

‘I am thinking, mother, it is time for 
James to return. It is eighteen weeks 
since he left us and what is very, very 
strange he has not written to me at all." 

‘ Don’tbe discouraged, child. He may 
be here to day,’ replied the elderly matron, 
though her tone of voice gave evidence 
that she had some misgivings in her own 
mind. 

‘I hope it may be so. But, oh! my 
mother, if he should be drowned!’ and 
the young wife gave vent to the fulness 
of her heart in a flood of tears. 

That same afternoon, a boat was seen 
slowly sailing up the harbor to the cottage 
at Hardway. The quick eye of the wife 
detected the persons of two sailors, who, 
she knew, formed a part of her husband’s 
crew. With a face of ashy paleness, she 
drew back from the window and sinking 
into a chair, exclaimed ; ‘ There come two 
of his crew but not my husband !’ 

Two sailors entered the house, and seat- 
ing themselves, maintained for some time 
a painful, awkward silence. Suppressing 
the tide of feeling within, by an energetic 
effort, Mrs Stevens broke this ominous si- 
lence by saying, with a voice tremulous 
with emotion: ‘Fear not to speak! I am 
prepared to hear the worst. Tell me where 
is my husband !’ 

The men looked at each other, their 
eyes filled with tears, and remained silent. 
‘Ah!’ continued she, ‘I read it in your 
looks.—My husband is lost!’ ~ 

‘ Indeed, ma'am, we could not save him. 
We bore him through the dashing foam 
and laid him on the sand, but before day- 
light he died,’ said one of the sailors. 


‘Where ?’ cried the wife in a voice so 
shrill, it started even the hardy seamen 
before her. 

‘On the coast, near Boston. In a ter- 
rible storm last November, we went ashore 
in the night. All went down but Mr Ste- 
vens and ourselves. Poor fellow! he was 
worn out, and before daylight, he anchor- 
ed in eternity.’ 

‘ What did ye with his body ?’ 





the old Jady to her daughter, who sat lean- | 








‘ We buried it like a christian’s, in the 
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village grave-yard. It almost broke our 
hearts, to see how the people wept when 
we buried him!’ 

‘God bless them for their kindness!’ 
said the distressed widow through her 
tears. ‘ But was James sensible when he 
died ?° 

‘Yes ma'am, until the fatal sleep came 
over him, and then he neither moved nor 
spoke. He went off as quiet as a baby 
goes to sleep.’ 

‘ What did he say before he slept?’ 

‘He did not say much, but he told us to 
tell you not to despond, for God would 
take care of you and your child; and he 
begged us to take a lock of his hair, and 
give you, ifever we got home, and then 
his lips moved as if he prayed, and he 
went to sleep.’ 

The feelings of the widow at this dis- 
tressing intelligence, beggars description. 
It would be only mocking her grief to at- 
tempt to describe it. Hers was not the 
violent sorrow, that sweeps over the heart 
like a whirlwind and departs; it was the 
deep gnawing grief that fastens on the 
feelings and gnaws the life of the sufferer 
away. 

* * * * * 

Three months after this scene, a woman 
in widow’s weeds landed from the stage at 
the hotel in She inquired for the 
village grave-yard—for the grave of the 
shipwrecked sailor: and over that holy 
spot she went to weep. Every day for 
nearly four months she visited it and wa- 
tered the flowers she planted, with her 
tears. Who she was, she would not tell, 
and none dared too rudely to invade the 
sanctuary of sorrow. Soon,a grave-stone 
rose at the head of the grave. It bore this 
inscription: ‘Sacred to the Memory of 
James Stevens, a shipwrecked sailor. 
Erected by his widow !’ Here then, the 
mystery was solved. It was the sailor's 
widow, who had crossed the ocean to pay 
the tribute of love ather husband's grave! 
It was a beautiful instance of woman's 
constancy. 

She returned to her cottage home by 
the water side. Her widow's weeds she 





| never relinquished, for she could not for- 


| get her husband. 

| Reader! there is more of truth than fic- 
| tion in this simple sketch; and many a 
sigh is yet heaved by the strolling villager 
at ,as his eye rests on the sailor’s 
| grave, and he remembers the love of the 
| Sailor’s Widow. 

Lowell, April, 1842. 








From the Boston Miscellany. 
THE FORLORN. 
_ THE night is dark, the stinging sleet, 
Swept by the bitter gusts of air, 
Drives whistling down the lonely street 
And stiffens on the pavement bare. 





The street-lamps flare, and struggle dim 
Thro’ the white sleet-clouds, as they pass 
Or governed by a boisterous whim 
Drop down and rattle on'tue glass. 


One poor, heart-broken, outcastigirl 
Faces the east wind’s searching flaws, 
And, as about her heart they whirl, 
Her tattered cloak more tightly draws. 


The flat brick walls look cold and bleak, 
Her bare feet to the sidewalk freeze, 

Yet dares she not a shelter seek, 
Though faint wiih hunger and disease. 


The sharp storm cuts her forehead bare, 
And piercing through her garments thin, 

Beats on her shrunken breast, and there 
Makes colder the cold heart within. 


She lingers where a ruddy glow 

Streams outward through an open shutter, 
Giving more bitterness to woe, 

More loneness to desertion utter. 


One half the cold she had not felt 
Until she saw this gush of light, 

Spread warmly forth and seem to melt 
Its slow way through the solid night. 


She hears a woman's voice within, 

Singing sweet words her childhood knew 
And years of misery and sin 

Furl off and leave her heaven blue. 


Her freezing heart, like one who sinks 
Ouiwearied in the drifting snow, 
Drowses to deadly sleep and thinks 




















No longer of its hopeless woe. 
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Education.— My Mother’s Grave. 
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Old fields and clear blue summer days, 
Old meadows green with grass and trees, 
That shimmer through the rising haze, 
And whiten in the western breeze,— 


Old faces— all the friendly past 
Rises within her heart again, 

And sunshine from her childhood cast 
Puts spring-time in the icy rain. 


Enhaloed by a mild, warm light, 
From all Humanity apart, 

She hears no more the winter’s night 
Sob madly to its freezing heart. 


Outside the porch, before the door, 
Her cheek upon the cold hard stone, 
She lies, no longer foul and poor, 
No longer dreary and alone. 


Next morning something heavily 
Against the opening door did weigh, 

And there, from sin and sorrow free, 
A woman on the threshold lay. 


A smile upon the wan lips told 
That she had found a calm release, 
And that from out the want and cold 
The song had borne her soul in peace. 


For, whom the heart of man shuts out 
Straightway the heart of God takes in 
And fences them all round about 
With silence ’mid the world’s loud din ; 


And one of His great charities 
Is music, and it doth not scorn 
To smooth the lids upon the eyes 
Of the polluted and forlorn ; 


Far was she from her childhood’s home, 
Farther in sin had wandered thence, 
Yet thither it had bid her come 
To die in maiden innocence. 


Epvucation. The education of the pres- 
ent race of females is not very fevorable 
to domestic happiness. For my own part, 
1 call education not that which smothers 
a woman with accomplishments, but that 
which tends to consolidate a firm and reg- 
ular system of character, not that which 
is made up of the shreds and patches of 
useless arts, but that which inculcates 


principles, polishes taste, regulates temper, 


| 





cultivates reason, subdues the passions, 
directs the feelings,habituates to reflection, 


trains to self-denials, and more especially, 
that which refers all actions, feelings, 
sentiments, tastes and passions to the love 
and fear of God. 

A certain class do not esteem things by 
their use, but by their show. They esti- 
mate the value of their children’s educa- 
tion by the money it costs, and not by the 
knowledge and goodness it bestows. Peo- 
ple of this stamp often take a pride in the 
expenses of learning instead of taking 
pleasure in the advantages of it.— Hannah 
More. 





Original. 

MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
There is a place to me most dear, 
Though there, I drop the bitter tear, 
Yet, I would ever linger near 

My Mother’s Grave. 


When all around is dark and drear— 
And friends pass by me with a jeer— 
’T is then 1 seek to linger near 

My Mother’s Grave. 


While evening zephyrs fan my cheek 
1 fancy I can hear her speak— 
The air with music seems replete 
Round my Mother’s Grave. 


The gentle whispers seem to say— 

‘From that dark world, O come away, 

And dwell with me in glorious day, 
Beyond the Grave.’ 


That spirit-form I soon shall see, 
For I from earth shall sgon be free— 
Already I begin to be 

Consumption’s prey. 


When I am dead—with earthly gear 
O do not decorate my bier— 
But lay, O lay me very near 
My Mother’s Grave. 
D. 
Lowell, April 5, 1842. 


Human Joy. The pine-apple always 
ripens between two thistles; but our 
thorny present ripens between two pine 





apples— Memory and Hope.—Knickerbock- 
er. 
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Original. | 
THE EXHUMATION. | 


| 
BRIDGE. | 

| 

| 


BY REV. J.D. 
* * * * * * - 





‘spirit land ;’ so suddenly, indeed, that the 
event seemed scarcely a reality. How could 
it be that the lovely, affectionate Helen 


-should be numbered among the dead! 


Some of the inhabitants of the interior || Was ita mere melaneholy dream ?—the 


of our Commonwealth are acquainted with ! 


the source, character, and termination of 
‘Miller’s River.’ It isa restless, dark, 


serpentine stream, which winds its way || 


among rocks and hills—through swamps 
and forests until it empties into the Con- 
Here, 





necticut in the town of M 
fourteen years since, lived a Mr. D-—, 





on a point of land which was washed on 
one side by Miller's, and on the other by | 
the Connecticut River. 
great energy and business tact; liberal 
and generous—kind-hearted and full of af- 
fection, particularly for his family. He | 
had several daughters who were healthy, 
intelligent, virtuous—handsome; Hern, 
especially, was a lovely girl. 


ling eyes, rosy cheeks, and ruby lips might | 
have been taken as so many pledges of | 


long life, happy days, and unfading beauty. 
Indeed, so gay ,so beauteous was the bloom- 
ing flower amid the balmy influences of 
summer days that no one thought of the 


possibility of the freezing blast or fatal | 
frost. But neither the freshness, nor beau- 


ty, nor fragrance of the rose, even ir smi- 
ling summer honrs, is a sure safeguard. 
The wild winds sweep furiously along, 
leaving a chill on the atmosphere, and the 
brightest flowers fade, and droop, and die ; 
and an insupportable gloom, settles like a 
pall over all the landscape ! 

£o it was with Helen D 





and confident in the expectation of seeing 
many, many happy days. The serene 
heavens smiled upon all her prospects. 
She walked forth a joyous girl, the fairest 
of the fair. Her sun of life rose in golden 
grandeur, and shed its radiance on all her 
pathway: but that sun went down at noon: 
it set amid the dark, dismal clouds of un- 
looked-for adversity. 

In the winter of 18—, Ellen was arrest- 


ed in her career by the hand of disease, 


He was a man of || 
+t 


| 


Her spark- | 


She start- | 
ed the journey of life buoyant with hope, 


| flitting phantom which afflicts but fora 
'moment? Nay, verily; and the whelm- 
| ing wave of grief in the circle of surviv- 

ing friends responded, nay; and the pang 

of sorrow which swelled a hundred bo- 
| soms proclaimed that it was even so; that 
Helen D 
| gloomy vale of Death, and was lost in the 
| swellings of the dark river! Poor Helen! 





was gone down the deep 


Thy days were quiekly numbered, and in 
one short hour the radiant star of thy hopes 


We 


was lost in the shades of the tomb! 


/ can only follow thee to thy undesired— 


i 


thy ‘lonely retreat,’ and sing as we turn to 
depart, 
‘ Peaceful, be thy silent slumber ; 
Peaceful, in the grave so low.’ 
| But we sing in vain; for the mortal re- 


mains of Helen D 





were not permitted 
to hold the ‘ peaceful’ possession of their 
The professional Jackall scented 
| her path to the grave, and resolved on her 








home. 


|| speedy exhumation ; reserving, of course, 
the how] of triumph until it could only be 
heard in the Lecture Room of the Medical 


|| Institution in P— 





The ‘burying- 
piace,’ where Helen was interred was sit- 
uated ona pine plain, and ata consider- 
able distance from any house; hence disin- 
terments could be made with greater facil- 
ity. But, who ever thought of a resurrec- 
tion in such a manner, and in that place? 
No one, probably ; and still, on reflection, 
itappears just such a place as would be 
selected for the perpetration of such un- 
natural deeds. The friends of Helen D— 
however, dreamed of ao such occurrence ; 
nor is it likely they would ever have 
known of the robbery of her grave had 
not her shroud been accidentally found in 
the snow, a few days after her burial. On 
finding this habiliment, her grave and 
coffin were opened, and lo! as they ex- 
pected, the body of Helen was not there! 

I need not say that this was an affliction 








and very suddenly made her exit to the 


22 


to living friends almost commensurate 
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with Helen’s demise ; for most of my read- 
ers will, no doubt, suppose such to be the 
fact. True, some in their hardihood at- 
tempt to affirm that the consideration of 
what becomes of the bodies of our friends 


| coffin from which it had been taken. 








| joiced at the successful termination of his 
singular mission. 

The body of poor Helen was once more 
placed in her father’s house, and in the 


| But 


after death, is wholly unimportant; but || how changed! Death had held dominion 


few, however, can receive this doctrine. 
Most persons start at the idea with instinc- 
tive horror: and why should they not ? | 
Who that is a parent wishes the lifeless | 
body of his child, be it son or daughter, | 





| over her three weeks! 


She had been un- 
ceremoniously dragged from the sacred 
rest of the grave—treated with indignity, 
and locked up in a medical slaughter- 
house, and finally returned to the place of 





cut and mangled by scientific rules and | 
anatomic art? Unfeeling must be the 
heart that will not respond negatively to 
the question. Surviving friends have 
tears to weep for those they have consign- 


ed to the cold earth; and when they visit 





the grave of father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, brother, sister, or lover, they wish 
not to feel the chilling consciousness that 
they are pouring out their grief upon a 
tenantless grave! No, no. It relieves 
the emotion of sorrow to know that the 
dust of our friend is safely treasured be- 
neath the mound on which we kneel. 

In a few days after the discovery of) 
Helen’s shroud, 
warranted her almost distracted father in 
believing that the body of his daughter 
had been conveyed to tke Medical Institu- 
tion in P 


certain circumstances 





, and thither he went, well 
nigh insane with distress of mind and in- 
dignation against the perpetrators of so 
unkind a deed. 
ries with caution, and shortly became sat- 
isfied that the body of his Helen was there ; 
but then how to obtain it was a question of | 


| 
difficult solution ; but Providence second. | 


ed his endeavors, and he pressed his mea- \ 


He commenced his inqui- 





sures sofar and so thoronghly, that the 
guilty students in the institution were | 
identified and became alarmed, and rather | 
than risk the issue of a prosecvtion, nego- | 
tiated with Mr D to deliver up the 
body of his child, and convey it back to | 
the town from whence they had taken it | 
The | 
prospect of recovering the body of his | 
daughter calmed the troubled elements of 
his soul, and Mr D 





jn the character of scientific thieves. 





her childhood, for reinterment. A second 
funeral was appointed ; her relatives were 
the 


| God was once more in attendance to offer 


once more assembled ; minister of 
| prayer ona solemn, yet novel occasion ; 
|and hundreds of people gathered together 
| from different towns and neighborhoods to 
_witness the second commitment of Helen 
/_D to the grave ! 
and singular time ; the image and trans- 


It was a mournful 





actions of which can never be erased from 
the tablet of my memory, for 1 witnessed 


the melancholy scene. 

The day passed by; and as the evening 
shades gathered and deepened, the parents 
;and sisters of Helen could again say of 
their departed child and sister, 

‘ Earth to earth, and dust to dust, 
Let them mingle, for they must.’ 
From that time Helen has slept in safe- 


ty—in peace—in silence! Many winters 





and summers have since passed away, and 


I frequently have passed the place of her 


ponbegtoan, reinterment, and repose ; 
| but it has always been with mingled and 
| soleran emotions. Death, too, has since 
| laid his resistless hand on Helen’s father, 


| and now he slumbers in the same earthy 
bed by her side :—where may they repose 





in quietude until the general resurrection 
of all the human dead! 


| 


| 





Two hundred thousand females are out 
of employment in Canada. The Montreal 
Times says: ‘If we had Lowell in this 





returned to his |, Province, it would benefit the country 
family, chastened in his feelings, yet re- |) more than sixty thousand regulars.’ 
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The Golden Apple.—Zenobia. 
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Original. 
THE GOLDEN APPLE. 
(Mustrated Article.) 
BY MISS C. L. NORTH. 
Golden Apple! tempting fruit ! 
Much hast thou of mischief wrought, 
Although so very fair— 
Trojan plains a tale could tell 
When their pride and glory fell: 
An apple caused the war. 


Fell Discordia the fruit 
Unto Thetis’ nuptials sent, 
Inscribed ‘ to the most fair.’ 
Then the goddesses began 
Strife, imparting strife to man, 
That wrapped old Troy in fire. 


Golden apple! thou hast strewn 
Ills more dire than states o’erthrown— 
O, shame to human kind. 
Man should press thy glowing cheek, 
Venom from its juices seek 
To prey on human mind! 


Golden fruit in days of yore 
When Hesperian gardens bore, 
A bridal gift to Jove, 
It was deemed sufficient lure, 
Toils Herculean to secure, 
Herculean dangers brave. 


Orient art a basket wove, 

For the luscious fruit, and strove 
With Nature’s se}f to vie; 

Golden hues appeared between 

Leaves and flowers of silvery sheen, 
Glad contrast to the eye. 


Grateful] as the sultry heat 
Makes the most delicious fruit 
Fer found in tropic clime, 
Borne in silver basket wrought 
With unequalled taste and art, 
Are words in their right time. 


Kind reproof and mild advice, 
Or persuasion may entice 
With whispered accents meek— 
Hear this precept quaint and olden, 
‘ See thou that thy words be golden, 
‘Phen choose thy time to speak.’ 





From the Knickerbocker, 
EPIGRAM ON A LAZY FELLOW. 


if «keeping Sabbaths’ saves the soul, 
This man’s must go to heaven ; 

Not satisfied with one a week, 

He hallows all the seven. 


} 
! 








| Records of Women. 
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Original. 


f ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 


Who has not heard of Palmyra, the city 





|| of the desert? And who, that has read of 


_its ruined splendor, that sparkles in soli- 
| tary grandeur, ‘like an enchanted island in 
| the midst of an ocean of sands,’ has not 
| heaved a sigh to the memory of Zenobia, 
| its proud and beautiful, but unfortunate 
| queen. 

Palmyra was colonized by the merchants 
| who traversed the deserts between India 


| : ; 
| and Europe ; they desired the convenience 
a 


| of a resting place in the midst of their te- 
| dious journeys, and at their wish Palmyra 
|reared its beautiful temples, on those 
| plains of sand. The inhabitants were a 
mixed race—Egyptians, Persians, Gre- 
'eians and Arabs here found a common 
| home. 

| Zenobia was the daughter of an Arab 
'chief. Left a widow at an early age, she 
married a second time. Her husband, the 
proud chief of several tribes, was named 
| Odenathus. Brave, bold, and suceessful, 


' he conquered the Persians, and was called 
| Augustas, for his yalor, by the Romans. 
He was assassinated and Zenobia assum- 
ed his diadem. 

In person, this princess is described as 
‘eminently beautiful—with oriental eyes 
and complexion, teeth like pearls, and a 


voice of uncommon power and sweetness.’ 


Equaily did she excel in intellectual ac- 
complishments. in Greek and Latin lit- 
eratnre, she was learned, and it is said 
that the elegant Longinus composed his 
celebrated treatise on the sublime, for her 
use. 


She was extremely fond of splendor— 
it was a failing attributable to her exces- 
sive vanity. She wore the richest and 
most splendid apparel ; and used cups of 
gold, adorned with the richest gems at her 
table. 


Her most remarkable trait, however, 
was her masculine courage and tact for 
war. Once she defeated a Roman army 
in a pitched battle ; she subdued and add- 
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Zenobia. 











ed Egypt to her dominions; and consoli- }| wards Rome, carrying Zenobia in his train 
dated an empire that reached from the Eu- | to grace his triumph. 
phrates to the Mediterranean. Syria,with || Scarcely had he reached the Hellespont, 
the celebrated cities of Damascus, Jerusa- } before tidings were brought to him that 
lem andAntioch,owned her sway; and those Palmyra had revolted, and that the Roman 
stupendous remains found in the deserts | garrison were murdered. He returned by 
by modern travelers are only wrecks of |) forced marches. Attacked, conquered and 
the magnificent fabrics erected by this|| sacked the city, demolished its magnifi- 
warrior queen. cent edifices and levelled its walls; and, 
At last, a foe more than equal to her || what was far more unworthy of him, put 
abilities, entered the field. The fierce || all the inhabitants to the sword. Hence- 
Aurelian had gained the purple at Rome. || forth, Palmyra became a forsaken place, 
He defeated her army at Antioch. She |) unknown to after ages, until the research- 
retreated to Emessa—defied him and was | es of modern travelers discovered its re- 
again defeated. She retired to Palmyra, || mains, stupendous even in their desolation. 
and resolved to defend her capitol or per- || Pompous and magnificent was the entree 
ish. ' || of Aurelian into Rome. Wild beasts, 
Here she defied the skill and tact of Au- || gladiators, prisoners, gold, silver, gems, 








relian. ‘Those,’ wrote that prince, ‘who | princely raiment, and every species of or- 
speak with contempt of the war lam wag- | namental grandeur were there exhibited. 
ing against a woman, are ignorant both of || But chief in that gorgeous procession, 
the character and power of Zenobia.’ || was the beautiful and majestic figure of 
Worn out by her persevering defence, he || Zenobia who walked ‘before her own 
offered her honorable terms of capitula- | 
tion. She sternly rejected them, and de- || 
fying his utmost effort, declared she would || icate form drooping under the weight of 
die defending her city. Incensed by her | her golden fetters, which were so heavy 
reply, the Roman redoubled his efforts. | that two slaves were obliged to assist in 
Palmyra is reduced to extremities. The || supporting them on either side.’ While 
Queen’s courage is damped. She flies— || the Roman people shouted at her mistfor- 
is pursued — overtaken — and brought a|| tune and reviled her with the most insult- 
captive tothe tent of Aurelian. * Why dar- } ing epithets. Poor Zenobia! What a 
ed you oppose the power of Rome?’ fierce- | melancholy instance she affords of the 
ly demanded her conqueror. instability of human greatness! How 

‘ Because I disdain to acknowledge as|! much happier is an American cottage girl 
masters such men as Aurelius and Galli- 
enus. To Aurelian | submitas my Sover- 
eign!’ 

This well-turned compliment to the 
prince, softened the violence of his wrath, 
but his troops, exasperated by her long de- 
fence, surrounded»the royal pavilion and 
tumultuously demanded vengeance. The 
queen, fearful for her life, fell at the con- 
queror’s feet, implored his mercy and base- 
ly charged her past obstinacy upon Long- 
inus and her counsellors. 


sumptuous chariot, blazing with jewels, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and her del- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


on her own free mountains, or the dweller 
in the city of spindles, than was this des- 
olate queen! 


On the subsequent fall of Zenobia, rests 
a cloud of deep uncertainty. Whether 
she starved herself to death out of chagrin 
at her loss, or whether she married a Rom- 
an senator and died in a ripe old age, as 
some assert, cannot now be determined. 
One thing is however certain; that her 
peace was ruined by a blind ambition. 
She stands one among innumerable bea- 
cons, upon the pages of past history, 
warning her descendants from the vain 
hope of finding happiness in ambitious 
pursuits. 


Longinus and her other counsellors were 
immediately sacrificed. Palmyra surren- 
dered and all its treasures fell into the 
hands of Aurelian. He then returned to- 
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Original. 
MIRIAM. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN MIRIAM AND HER 
MoTHER AFTER THE FINDING OF MosEs. 


Mother. 
Why hast thou come so soon again to me, 
Hath love grown weary of her vigils lone? 


Miriam. 
Mother, I bring thee tidings of thy child. 


Mother. 
Be mine that aid which only Heav’n can give, 
To bear with calmness what thy lips announce, 
My bevutiful, my own; on things like these 
We cast our love in wild idolatry; , 
’T is vain devotedness,—Ay, they that stay 
The heart’s deep love and trust on aught of 
earth 
Must wake from many a dream to misery. 
Miriam. 
Hush this wild bitterness of grief, and hear. 


Mother. 
I cannot hear, that the light voice is hushed, 
Which floats like long forgotten music back 
On my sad, weary heart. Has the dark Nile 
Borne down the osier cradle ‘neath the tide 
To a deep, voiceless tomb. My child! my 
child ! 


Where art thou? Where is what bless’d my |, 


soul 
In thy soft beaming eyes of gentleness, 
In the dark grave I will lie down with thee 
If thou art gone. Better the fresh, green earth 
Be o’er this throbbing brow, than to live on 
In a cold faded world, and wear the guise 
Of joy when the heart is a burial-urn. 


Miriam. 
My brother uives, and a high aestiny 
Awaits him, in a monarch’s palace halls. 


Mother. 
Father, | knew thou would’st not now forsake, 
And praise be given for this deliverance, 
Though these dark hours of agony have proved 
A broken reed is earth; we need the stay 
Of faith, which bound upon the altar shrine 
The pure and holy, when the Patriarch’s hand 
Was stay’d by angel voice in the high cloud. 
But thou art mine, my blest, my gentle child— 
But Miriam, I will still my joy, and hear. 


Miriam. 
Why dost thou weep, my Mother ; is thy heart 
So delicately fashioned, that e’en joy 
Hath power to waken its deep well-springs 
now ? 


22* 


Mother. 
Even so, my gentle Miriam, but tell me now 
Of all thy weary watching by that bark ; 

The casket wherein all our fondest hopes 
Were centred in one cherish’d priceless gem. 
Miriam. 

My brother slept within the tiny ark 

As when rock’d gently, on thy faithful heart, 

1 walked, sespending e’en my breath, in dread 

Of dark-browed men who looked on fearfully. 

But silently they passed. It floated on 

’Mid the blue lotus-flowers that fringed the 
bank. 

And the papyrus waved its plume-like crest 

While the bright ring-dove laved its brilliant 
wing 

Casting a dim and silvery shadow down 

| On the large water-lilies floating there, 

| When the sun’s noontide blaze was o’er my 

head 

I sank in weariness upon the sand: 

And the skiff stopped amid the tangled reeds. 

| A sound of music rose above the wave 

That chilled my blood with horror; ‘twas a 
chant 

Of their vain idol-worship, and they came 

| Even to the river’s brink, rustling the leaves 

Of the tal] palm which sheltered me from view. 

Mother. 

And did’st thou leave him in that fearful hour, 

Nor heed the light of his mild, lovingeye, 

| To draw thee back and save thee from their 

rage. 








. 


Miriam. 

| Leave him, O no, in agony J raised 

A passionate, wild prayer to heaven, then 

They turned away, and the light skiff sailed on. 

| Borne on the murmuring water like a leaf 

On zephyr’s wing, till the dim night came on 

Still, solemn, noly night with beaming stars 

And gentle melody of spirit-voices 

Low and musical in their reed-like tones. 

When twilight came, again its course was 
stayed 

Where pebbles gleamed like bedded gems in 
gold. 

I rested in a cool, green,shadowy dell 

Where the stream chimed upon a mossy rock 

That like an altar rose, with light festoons, 

O’erarching it. 


The bright anemone 
Beamed with its quivering urn of colored light, 
And the pale, starry passion flower was there 
Whose pencillings seem of the land of dreams. 
Such voices echoed through the aspen boughs 
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And as I looked between the trembling leaves, 
I saw the bright and peericss one, Themistries. 
Mother. 

What, the royal princess who ever moves 
Like a pure angel spirit, in the halls 

Which Pharaoh’s iron soul hath made dark 
With cruelty, and stern oppression’s voice ? 


Miriam. 
It was Themistries, that I looked upon, 
O, she is beautiful as dream of Heaven; 
A lofty brow that shades an eye of light 
Beaming with gentleness and love to all. 


Mother. 
Didst thou not fear that when she saw the child 
She would obey her father’s mandate dread ? 


Miriam. 
Nay, for she could not quench the light that 
dwelt 
{n those meek, dove-like eyes, or pass it by 
Unheeded. Too much there seemed of kind- 
ness. 
And when its low soft moaning reached her 
ear 
She hushed her maidens and raised the tiny 
ark 
To look upon a face so beautiful. 
A tear was in his eye : the little hand 
Was raised imploringly, and as she gazed 
Upon such loveliness her prayer arose : 
‘God of the Nile, if thou hast sent the child, 
Some token give.’ 
A rustling sound went by: 
The raven plumage of their holy bird 
Just glanced before hem esg eye, and van- 
ished. 
A hushed stillness came on all, then her voice 
Rose in its clear, rich tones in words of prayer. 
‘ God of the lordly Nile, Osiris, hear, 
Henceforth I cherish this fair one, with all 
A mother’s tenderness. Thy blessing grant, 
The wreath of glory circle his young brow 
His name reach far as eagle-pinions soar, 
And all earth’s choicest, brightest gifts be his.’ 


Mother. 
O, I will ask a holier gift than these, 
That far beyond the burning dream of fame 
His soul may live, when wreath and diadem 
Have perished with their glorious wearers 
proud. 
But rather should his spirit pass away 
In all its youthful brightness, than its truth 
Be sullied by the vice of monarch’s court. 
Miriam. 
He is still thine, the princess sent me here 
To seek one who will cherish the young child 


| For in the gilded pageantry of court 

She is the worshipped one, the brightest star 
Where all is brightness ; and it may not be 

| That she watch o’er him with a mother’s care. 


| Mother. 

| I will repay the Savior of my child, 

| With words which to her longing soul shall be 

| Even as dew to flowers. High knowledge 

| Of our holy faith, and spiritual things 

| Shall draw her from the bright world’s airy 
train, 

Where she has moved the idol, and the loved, 

| To pure heart worship of the living God. 

Miriam. 

Come haste with me. The princess waits thee 
now, 

She takes my brother to her halis of pride 

Where wealth shall fall around in gem-like 
showers. 

| Making his fair home starry with diamonds : 

| May he not be that high and chosen one, 

| Our nation’s great deliverer promised long. 

’T is no illustve dream, or why the hand 

| Of Providence, lead him into the place 

Where our oppressor sits in stately power. 

Come now, and Jet not word, nor lock of love 

Say to the train thou art his mother dear. 

Mother. 

I go, and be thy high devotedness 

Repaid by all that earth and heaven can give, 

| My blessed girl, my gentle Miriam. 

| MARY THEODORA. 











From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE LILY'S LOVE.—A Fasre, 


Suggested on reading the Poem of ‘The Star 
and Lily.’ 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. AMES. 
Through the depths of a secluded and 
beautiful valley there ran, in ancient times, 
a broad blue stream, clear as crystal, and 
shining as the fabled miror in the Hall of 
the Fairies. 

Among the flowers (‘ for which the poet 
hath no name,’) that grew on the green 
borders of that stream, there stood apart 
froin the others, and the fairest of the fair, 
a snow white lily. Nor far from her, clad 
in a splendid robe, that made him the ad- 
iniration of all flowers, there dwelt a tall 











handsome Tulip; while, ‘neath a leafy 
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bower, in the midst, the Angel of the flow- 
ers had taken up his abede. 

Now the Angel loved all his blooming 
proteges, but the Tulip and Lily were his 
especial favorites. These it was his cus- 
tom to visit every day. 

So, early one fine summer morning, 
just as the sun was rising amid clouds of 
silver and rosy purple, and while yet the |, 
dew thick-gem’d the grass blades, the An- 
gel took his way to the Tulip’s dwelling. 

After a long chat with him, the angel 
proceeded to visit the fair young Lily. 
Sure the Lily was not in general a sleepy 
thing, but on this eventful morning her 
long satin leaves were closely folded, her 
head drooped, and her pearly lids hung | 
languid and heavily as though she had. || 
kept vigil. 

The Angel was touched and grieved at 
this unlooked-for position in his best be- 
loved child, and he began casting about in 
‘Ah!’ said he at 
length, clearing his perplexed brow, ‘1 | 
have it now. My poor Lily loves her || 
neighbor the Tulip, and she is suffering 
concealment, like a worm to feed upon || 
her (not damask, but) delicate cheek. 
The message I[ bring her this morning 


his mind for the cause. 


will gladden her young heart.’ 

So gently touching her with the tip of 
his pretty silver wand, he woke her and 
whispered in her ear the Tulip’s pompous 
declaration of love. 

Never a look or word returned the Lily: 
but she grew paler than ever, and bowed 
her slender head lower over the stream 
that reflected her image. 

‘Why answerest thou not?’ asked the 
Angel: ‘the Tulip is a lively sweet spok- 
en gentleman—he will love thee better 
than all the flowers; he will cherish thee 
ever, and shield thy form from the stormy 
tide, the wind and the cloudy weather. 
Speak, silent one; dost thou prefer his 
suit ?’ 

Moved by a strong and sudden impulse, 
the timid Lily modestly but faintly replied. 
‘Gracious guardian, the gay and stately 
Tulip would soon weary of a companion 
like myself; and though he now honors 


| the poor Lily with fine compliments and 


| flattering professions, it weuld not be long 
| before he would forsake her for a more 
| beautiful love. It is not well to trust to 
| a fickle, fleeting disposition. I have seen 
| the red rose and the brilliant poppy, the 
/ humble violet and lowly mignonette alike 
| made glad by the Tulip’s changeful smile. 
_And would he be true to the pallid flower, 
| that bends o’er the tranquil stream? O 

no, the lonely hour and the desolate heart 
| would be the deserted Lily’s portion! 
Dear indulgent guardian—I pray thee let 
| me remain as | am.’ 

A change came over the spirit of the 
|Angel’s dream. ‘ Dost thou love another,’ 
he inquired: ‘tell me the whole truth, fair 
| Lily: where doth he abide ?’ 

‘If thou wilt come again at twilight,’ 
faltered the Lily, ‘I will show thee his 
home.’ is 

Alas for the Lily! ~She had gazed on 
the glorreus Star that rose each twilight 
| over the still water, till a subtle pleasure 
unknown before entered her inmost soul, 
“and pervaded her whole being, till she 
'dreamed of an existence spiritual and 
lovely as its own, far removed from this 
| dull earth and its common cares. The 
‘face of nature was no longer fair to her, 


| as in days of old: 


the gushing music of 
| the streamlet had no more a charm for her 
| ear; and the fragrance that breathed from 
|leafand flower, after the warm summer 
rain, wafted no perfume to her. It was 
the bright beauty of that Star which alone 
constituted her world, and she gazed until 
she dreamed and believed that he would 
| indeed stoop from his high estate to look 
lovingly on her. 

The sun had set ‘neath a diadem of burn- 
ing gold—the sky was now one deep flush 
of purple with here and there a violet tint- 
ed cloud reposing in delicate beauty. One 
single star, large, lustrous and serene, like 
a gem of price on the brow of the beauti- 
ful, rested on its highthrone. The Angel 
stood at the Lily’s side. ‘And now, for 
thy lover, sweet Lily.’ 


The Lily lifted her meek blue eyes to 











the deepening Heaven; and with tremu- 
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lous finger, pointed to the Star whose soft 
silvery rays shone so wooingly on her 
lovely face. 

Slowly the Angel turned his lifted eye 
from the Star, downward to the Lily.— 
*Unthinking child,’ be sorrowfully said : 
* the glittering shrine at which thou kneel- 
est is higher than thou canst reach. Alas 
for thy simplicity! Thou knowest not 
that a star can be as heartless and incon- 
sistent as a Tulip or a Maz. There is not 
a leaflet on the tree-top, not a drop of eve- 
ning dew, not a golden sand sparkling on 


the sea shore, nor a pearl gleaming in the || 


deep waters, but hath felt the magic influ- 
ence of his faithless beams! Wait then 
till the stormy cloud and the driving rain 
shall come—till the smooth stream is ruf- 
fled, and thy frail frame is shaken by the 
rude night-blast. O, then, fair Lily, he 
will not come from his far home in the sky 
to shield and save thee.’ 

Alas! for the too confiding Lily! She | 
heard not the warning. 

When, suddenly the black cloud arose, 
when the tempest raged, and the wave 
rose high, she lifted her soft eyes, in the | 
beautiful security of trusting love, to the 


Star. But she looked in vain—his glori- 


Woe for thee, maiden; thine heart in thine 
hand, 

A gift, in witness this joyous band,— 

A priceless gift, come weal or come wo, 

Thou ne’er may’st recall,—no, »ever—ah, no! 

Alas! it were well for thy trusting heart, 

| That this dream of thine might never depart. 

| That thou from this vision might never awake, 

| Or its tender spell no melody break, 

| But change is engraven on human things, 

| From the heart to the toys whereto it clings : 

Thus there may come o’er thy young love’s 
light 

| A withering change, on thy heart a blight, 

| When thou, to him who presides o’er thy lot, 





| May seem as the things that were and are not, 

| When thy smile, thy tear, no longer may move, 

| Thy voice breathe no music, its tones no love, 

The business world between thee and thine 
own 





| Press rudely its cares, usurping the throne 
| Where thou in thy love sat’st regal,—a Queen, 
Worshipped too fondly, eclipsed by no sheen. 


| Yea, the spell may break, the charm fade away 
| And thou wail in secret thy bridal day ! 
Then chasten thine heart, breathe thy vow 
with care ; 
With thy promises mingle the fervent prayer; 
Let thy tenderest hopes to thy God be given 
And thy choicest worship be raised to heaven. 





ous light was shrouded from her presence, | 
and washed by the whelming billow, she | 
sank neath the stormy tide! and the Tu- | 


lip—he flirted as usual, with every pretty | 
flower, and the Star—he rose the next eve 
to warm with faithless beams, another be- 

lieving Lily! 


THE BRIDE. 
BY MRS. J. E. LOCKE. 
To make idols, and find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship ; therefore pray. 
MRS. HEMANS. 

Ah, why do ye deck the maiden there 
With the rosy wreath in her flowing hair ? 
And why do ye place on her lily hand 
The sparkling gem and the golden band ? 
Or why the thin robe so gracefully thrown 
O’er the rounded bust and the slender zone 
With its vestal folds, made close and sure 
By the ocean-pearl and the diamond pure ? 


Ay, dressed for the altar :—a Bride—a Bride. 





Original. 
THE BLISS OF HEAVEN. 
BY REV. W. H. BREWSTER. 

‘ Happiness has been defined by a beau- 
tiful writer, the gratification of desire 
and certain it is, that while strong, unsat- 
isfied desire reigns in the mind, happiness 
is a stranger tothe heart. And itis equal- 
ly true, that all the efforts of men, are 
made to gratify some controlling desire, 
some longiug wish of the mind; and in 
attaining that object, they would attain 
happiness, if other desires were not still 
unsatisfied. One longs for wealth, anoth- 
er for fame and distinction, while others, 
like the brute, live only to eat and drink. 
‘Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these, 


While in the view of others— 


‘Tis twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian lau- 
rels yield, 





Or reaped in iron harvests of the field.’ 
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Ifthe above definition be correct, the 
bliss of heaven consists in the complete 
and constant gratification of all the crav- 
ing desires of the immortal soul; the fill- 
ing every inlet with a stream of felicity. 

Man's social nature is to be gratified. 
His Maker formed him for society, and 
spake from a knowledge of his nature, 
when he said: ‘It is not good that man 
Hence he claims and 





should be alone.’ 


they the flock of his care, yet, the recollec- 
tion that he broke to them the bread of 
life in this lower world—that he first 
pointed them to the Lamb of God, whose 
glories they now behold with open face; 
that through his advice they have reached 
that blessed world,—will make him, even 
there, a loved and chosen companion. 

But after all these pleasing recollections 
and fond associations, which are so many 





seeks reciprocal pleasures, and tastes— 
though often with a vicious appetite—the 
sweets of social life. 

The cup of pleasure loses more than 
half its sweetness when drank in loneli- 


ness. And sorrow is almost transmuted 


into joy, by the presence, association of || 


friends. 
into a palace, while their absence changes 


Their presence turns a prison | 
a palace to a gloomy prison. 


‘With them conversing, we forget all time, | 
All seasons, and their change ; all please alike; | 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends, | 


With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun, 
aii nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after show- | 
ers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 
Nor walk by noon, 
Nor glittering starlight, without them is sweet.’ 
In heaven, this strong principle of our | 
nature is to be fully gratified: Though 
the relations established on earth are dis- 
solved by the touch of death, the recollec- 
tion of them need not therefore cease. 
And these pleasing recollections, will form 
the basis of still more pleasing associa- 
tions. 
being his crown of rejoicing, in the day of 
the Lord Jesus; which evidently implies 
a recognition of them in that approaching 
glorious day. 


On those high and flowery plains of 
light and glory, the long separated pastor 
and his faithful flock, will meet—meet no 
mure to part—meet to renew the friendly 
associations commenced on earth, which 
shall now ripen in heaven, amid the purity 
and glory of that 


‘ World of spirits bright,’ 


| sist in local circumstances. 


rivulets, emptying themselves into the 
full and satisfying stream of bliss which 
flow forth from the throne continually. 
The peculiar bliss of heaven does not con- 
It is not so 


'much a place as a state; ‘Not all the 


i] 
| 


/so much by a judicial stroke of God’s jus- 


harps above, could make a heavenly place.’ 
The sinner himself sinks into misery, not 


tice, as by a necessity implanted in the 
nature of things, so likewise, the holy and 
the good, rise to a state of perfect, unmix- 


ed, unending bliss, as soon as freed from 


Hence, Paul spoke of his converts || 





And though he is no longer pastor, nor | 


the ills, that have weighed down their 
'| spirits in this world 


| ‘ The mind is its own place, and can of itself, 

| Make a heaven of hell, or a hell of heaven.’ 

| The bliss of heaven is purely spiritual. 
| A bliss which spirits separated from the 
body, set free from bodily appetites, and 
| holy Angels, who have stood before the 
| throne of God, from the infancy of their 
| being, absorbed in the contemplations of 
| his glory and perfections, have drank 
| from the first morn of their existence un- 
\tilnow. Christ says, ‘The kingdom of 
/heaven cometh not by observation, the 
kingdom of heaven is within you.’ All the 
elements of heaven—all the essential bliss 
of that bright and blissful world, is within 
the sanctified and holy heart: for ‘the 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, 
but righteousess, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

If the reader has ever walked forth to 
contemplate God in his works; to ‘sonsid- 
er the heavens the work of his hands; the 
moon and the stars which he has ordained,’ 
while his mind has peopled every planet 
with intelligent beings, and made every 
star a sun to other worlds,—till overwhel- 
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The Death-Bell.— The Fairest Christian. 








med with a sense of God’s greatness, and 
the immensity of his works, till, like Da- 
vid he has asked, ‘What is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him ;’ and under a despond- 
ing sense of his insignificance, fearing 
God might overlook him, become unmind- 
ful of his tears as they shall fall unpitied 
to the earth, he has sunk under the gloomy 
apprehension, and imploringly begged to 
be remembered by his God, till Jehovah, in 
the deep communings of his spirit whisper- 
ed to his chastened & humbled child: ‘Can 
a mother forget her sucking ehild? Yes, 
she may, yet will I not forget thee—thy 
name is graven upon the palms of my 
hands.’ Has he ever experienced this, 
and does the remembrance of that happy 
hour linger round his mind like a dream 
of heaven? Then let him take that expe- 
rience as the best, and most perfeet repre- 
sentation of heavenly joy he can possibly 
have. 

1 would not separate spiritual and intel- 
lectual delights. God, I doubt not, is 
even there, to be studied in his works. O 
how much more does Newton now know 
of gravitation, that mysterious law that 
holds the planetary world in order—that 
confines the blazing comet deviously driv- 
ing through the sky within its appropriate 
and measured circle, than when on earth! 
And how much more than Newton will 
the weakest child of God, at some coming 
period in eternity know of God and his 
works. 


‘O happy hour, O blessed abode, 

I shall be near and like my God; 
And sense and sin no more control, 
The sacred pleasures of my soul.’ 





Original, 
THE DEATH-BELL. 
BY C, F. ORNE. 
Oh, melancholy Bell, 
Ringing Hope’s funeral knell! 
Thy sad and solemn tone 
Tells of a spirit gone. 


Hush! for thy tolling slow 


Of hearts bowed down with grief, 
And earth brings no relief. 


Soon will the silent mould 
Receive the pale form cold ; 

Dust shall to dust return, 
Within the narrow urn. 


Death! in thy solemn hour, 
There is a mighty power, 

Whose strong and fearful sway, 
Not soon shall pass away. 


Dim shadows round us sweep, 
And mournful voices deep 

Call us to join their band 
Within the ‘ silent land.’ 


Children we love are there 
With waving golden hair; 
Infants like budding flowers 
Snatched in spring’s sunny hours. 


Manhood’s undaunted mien, 
Woman’s fair brow serene, 
Truth in its first warm glow, 
Age with its locks of snow. 


All—while we sadly weep, 
Call us with voices deep, 
To join their shadowy band 
Within the ‘silent land.’ 


But ah! with tearful eye, 
Faith upward looks on high, 

To Him who kindly gave, 
Who chastens but to save, 


Feeble our mortal sight, 
Darkling we seek the light! 
Death dims the earthly ray 
To bring Celestia] day. 
Cambridge Port, April, 1842, 





Tue Parrest Curistian. Think you 
that the soul of woman who suffers much, 
but looks up with unshaken confidence in 
God; who, though weeping and bleeding, 
ever seems the pictnre of joy before men ; 
and is neither shaken nor darkened by the 
rough storms of life. Think you that she 
has anywhere heremblem? In the heav- 
ens there stands the rainbow. The clouds 
and the winds shake it not, but it is radi- 
ant ih the sunlight, and its drops glitter as 
it reposes on the sky like the sparkling 
morning dew of a summer day.— Knicker: 
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Bringing up Daughters.—A Melody.—Politeness.— Song. 263 





The dispo- 
sition of some people in moderate tempo- 


Brincinc ue DauGHurTeERs. 


ral circumstances, to bring up their daugh- 
ters as fine ladies, neglecting useful know- 
ledge for showy accomplishments, is high- 
ly to be reprobated. For the notions they 
acquire by such a course, is in an inverse 
ratio to their true value. With just enough 
of fashionable refinement to disqualify 
them for the duty of their proper station ; 


and render them ridiculous ina _ higher 


sphere, what are such fine ladies fit for? | 


Nothing but to be kept like wax-figures in 
Wo be to the man who is 
If half the time 
and money wasted on their music, dancing 


a glass case. 
linked to one of them! 


and embroidery, were employed in the 
useful arts uf making shirts and mending 
stockings, their present qualifications as 
increased 


wives and mothers wceuld be 


four fold. 


A MELODY. 


BY N. MITCHELL, ESQ. 


Thou great Supreme! who gavest birth 
To time, and all we know and see! 
Art not yon heavens, and this fair earth, 

Full of thy wonders and of thee ? 
Who can view nature, wild or fair, 
Nor see thy glories mirrored there ? 


When morn unfolds her smiling face, 
And hills are revelling all in light, 
And woods burst forth in song, we trace 

Thy goodness in that full delight, 
Adoring earth, as in her prime, 
And blessing man in spite of crime. 


The tempest on its wings of gloom, 
The rising ocean’s hollow dash, 
The lowering cloud, from out whose room 
Mid rolling thunders, lightnings flash, 
Proclaim how awful is thy power, 
Who rul’st the terrors of that hour. 


At daylight’s close, when soft and still, 
The dew refreshes flower and tree, 

And sweetly smiles the gold-tipt hill, 
And man and beast from toil are free, 

And in her covert sighs the dove, 

That scenes of beauty speaks thy love. 


The blue, eternal vault of night, 
The thousand rolling worlds on high, 


| 
| 


That awe, yet charm the wondering sight, 
All emblem thy immensity. 

Who can view nature, wild or fair, 

Nor see thy glories mirrored there ? 





Poviteness. Politeness does not con- 
sist in laying down your knife and fork 
in a particular manner, nor yet in scalding 
your mouth by drinking out of a cup, to 
avoid the indecorum of cooling your tea 
or coffee ina saucer. There is an anec- 
dote of George the Fourth, which conveys 
la better idea of politeness, than all that 
Chesterfield has written. While his ma- 


jesty was yet prince of Wales, he honored 


a tea table with his presence, where there 
happened to be some young ladies not 
deeply versed in the code of etiquette. 
These innocent creatures, in the simplici- 
ty of their hearts, never dreamed there 
was any dire enormity in pouring their tea 
into their saucers to cool; a titter ran 
around the table among the polite guests, 
but the prince observing it, and the occa- 
sion, to relieve the embarrassment of the 
young ladies, he poured his own tea into 
his saucer. This is what may be called 
real politeness. 


‘\ 


From the Knickerbocker. 
SONG, 
Over the cradle of two infant sisters sleeping. 
BY J.T. FIELDS. 

Sweet be their rest! no ghastly things 
To scare their dreams assemble here, 
But safe beneath good angeis’ wings 

May each repose from year to year. 


Cheerful, like some long summer day, 
May all their waking moments flow, 
Happier as run life’s sands away, 
Unstained by sin, untouched by wo. 


As now they sleep, serene and pure, 
Their littie arms entwined in love, 
So may they live, obey, endure, 

And shine with yon bright host above. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.—We are much oblig- 
ed to our correspondent, who sends us a ¢opy 
of an old ballad, for her kindness, but must de- 
cline the article on account of its length. 

‘ Logan’, has ability, but not enough to obtain 
a place for his poetry in the Pearl.—* Mary’ 
was received too late for the present number. 
She has our hearty thanks for her correspond- 








ence. 
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Wesley on Dress.—Warts.—Book Notices. 











Westey on Dress. Mr. Wesley was 
a great admirer of plainness of dress, espe- 
cially in women. Being invited to dine 
at a gentleman’s house, there were two 
ladies belonging to the family who had 
dressed themselves in the inost fashionable 
manner, to do honor, as they thought, to 
Mr. Wesley. While at dinner, he noticed 
the young ladies and their dress, and at 
the same time took particular notice of the 
servant-maid’s drsss who waited at the ta- 
ble, which was very plain. ‘I cannot,’ 
said he, ‘ but admire the dress of your ser- 
yant; | think [ have never seen a young 
woman so neatly dressed; of all that I 
have seen for some time, I admire it the 
most.’ Thus the mother of the young 
ladies, as well as themselves stood reprov- 
ed by Mr. Wesley’s commendation of their 


servant's dress. 


Prorits or Femate Lagor 1s Massa- 
cuusetts. The number of females in 
this State, engaged in the various manu- 
factures of cotton, straw-plaiting, &c., has 
been estimated at forty thousand ; and the 
annual value of their labor is, on an aver- 
age $100 each, or $4,000,000 for the 
whole.—Horace Mann. 


Warts. These troublesome and often 
painful excrescences, covering the hands 
sometimes to the number of a hundred or 
two, may be destroyed by a simple, safe, 
and certain application. The writer dis- 
covered it accidentally, while performing 
some chemical experiments with soda. 

The matter is merely to dissolve as 
much common washing soda as the water 
will take up—then wash the hands or 
warts with this for a minute or two, and 
allow them to dry without being wip- 
ed. This repeated two or three days, will 
gradually destroy the most irritable wart. 
Its theory appears to be, that of warts hav- 
ing a lower power of vitality than the 
skin, so that the alkali is sufficient to pro- 
duce the disorganization of the former 
without affecting the latter. The warts 
never return. 








Book Notices. 

MisceLLaNnerous Porms. By Mrs Jane Er- 
mine Locke. Here is another book of poetry, 
printed in fine taste and handsomely got up. 
The author is a lady of this city. By the po- 
liteness of a friend, we obtained the loan ofa 
copy just long enough to glance at its contents. 
We have copied one of the poems—the Bride, 
into our Magazine. The volume contains 
many very fine passages—some superior ones, 
and taken as a whole we pronounce it a read- 
able book ; which, in the present book-making 
age, is no small compliment to its fair author. 
We welcome her to a place among the female 
poets of America, and trust that the wish she 
expresses of having the volume read by her 
children’s children may be more than realized. 
We forgot to say, that throughout the whole 
work, a vein of the purest sentiment flows un- 
mixed with those perturbed waters that too oft- 
en mingle with the streams of Helicon. We 
recommend our readers to buy this book. Pp. 
300. Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston, 


Tue Bank or FaituH. This is the title of 
a quaint, spiritual book, written by that very 
eccentric genius, William Huntingdon, former- 
ly of London. He was originally a coal-heaver 
but afterwards became a very popular clergy- 
man. His chapel though immensely spacious 
was so crowded that pew holders were only ad- 
mitted by presenting their tickets at the door. 
This book partakes of the character of its auth- 
or, and excepting certain ultra Calvinistic ten- 
dencies, is a work that will please and benefit 
its readers. Published by P, D. & T.S. Ed- 
mands, Lowell, and for sale at the Merrimack 
Bookstore. 223 pp.—624 cents. 


Boston Misce.vany. This isa periodical 
that every New England family should take. 
It has already attained a high standard of liter- 
ary excellence. Itis nota light, frothy pro- 
duction, but a solid, substantial and elegant 
work, worthy of extensive patronage ane sup- 
port. Its typography and mechanical execution 
are excellent, and its engravings superb.—§3, 
perannum. Subscriptions received «t the of- 
fice of the ‘ Ladies’ Pearl.’ 


YounG Prorie’s Book. This is 2 splendid 
production for young people, with writers of 
established reputation, unsurpassed mechanical 
execution, and engravings of the first order. It 
deserves universal patronage. §2 per annum. 
Subscriptions received at this office. 


Merry’s Museum. This charming month- 
ly for the little boys and girls who love pleas- 
ant reading, is well worthy the large patronage 
it enjoys. No parent should fail of making it 
the companion of his children; it will make 
them intelligent, happy and good. f1i—to be 
had at this office. ~ 


LireERARY HarRvESTER. A finely execut- 
ed semi-monthly paper, with spirited and varied 
contents. Hartford,Conn. $1. 
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Original. 
THE EXCHANGE. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Thomas Talmadge has’ failed ?’ said Miss 


Cutts, hastily entering a neighbor's house, 


with a shawl over her head. 
‘You don’t say so!’ 


They. 


‘Yes—yes. Every thing is gone. 
are just as poor as anybody now.’ 
‘] always said it would be so. Now, he 


will be for takiny the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt Act, and living just as free as-ever, 
and his poor ¢reditors may go whistle for 
their pay. . No matter about them.’ 

‘ But they say he has sold his house, and 
given up all the goods in his great store, 
and boasts. that he'll pay every cent that 
_ he owe’, and this.afternoon he‘is going’ to 
sell all his wife’s furniture at auction.’ 

' | ‘Why, she must be real angry at that. 
Was he necessitated to do it, do you sap- 
pose ?* : ; 

‘I can’t'exactly say, ag to that, Likely, 
he'd be glad of a little money to put in his 
pocket, after his debts'are paid, and so he 
sells his wife’s things to get it.” & 

‘That's it! I’ve no doubt. But come, 
Jet's go to this auction. Money, to be 
sure, is pretty scarce these hard times, but 
I guess I'll pick up a little, for I do so 
want to see the inside of that smart house.’ 

-¢ Well, I'll call for you just at two.o’clock. 
Be sure to be ready, for there'll’ be a crowd, 


I expect. I can't say but I should like to 
see how these grandees look, when. they’ 
come down, to be as poor as other folks.’ . 


With these benevolent intentions, the 


‘two ladies proceeded at the first ringing of 
the auction-bell, to the dwelling in ques: |, 














‘Have you heard the news ?—that Mr. 


tion... Quite a throng soon collected there 
—some, desirous to inspect a mansion, to 
which they had never before been able to 
gain admittance ; others, resolyed to pur- 
chase, provided they could get articles far 
below their:real worth. In various re- 
cesses and corners of the ample house, 
there was much gossiping. . 

* Now, do tell if that #Miss Tom Tam- 
miadge! Why, her gingham gown is not 
a bit better than mine, and her hair is just 
as plain as-a pikéstaff.’ 

‘I railly supposed nothing -but the silks 
and satins would answer her purpose.— 
Well, she has had her day. I always 
knew that topknots must come down.’ 

«I wonder how she'll relish trudging in 
the mud, like my dafters. They are full 
as good as:she, I reckon, though they have 
not been brought up to have a gay horse 
and gig, and driver too, at their beck.’ 

In the meantime, the fair; young crea- 
ture; who was the subject of this discus- 
sion, with her calm brow, and more grace- 
ful in her plain, neat dress, than in the 
costliest array, was ready ‘to render her 


aid, or reply to any interrogation that might 


facilitate the sale of their effects. Possi- 
bly, she was not prepared for all the rude 
remarks of selfish dealers, or for quite so 


‘minute an illustration of the graphic de- 


scription of the wise monarch: ‘It is 

naught—it is nauglit, saith the buyer; but 

when he goeth his way, then he boasteth,’ 
‘T take it, that bed is under the usual 

weight, Mr. Auctioneei.’ 

It weighs forty-five pounds.’ | 
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The Exhange. 











‘And the bolster and pillows, how || 
much ?’ 

‘ Nine and a half.’ 

‘Then I'll warrant they’re nothing but 
old feathers put into new ticks,’ said a 
waddling old lady, who was, however, 
eager in bidding thirty-five cents a pound, 
thirty-five and a quarter, thirty-five and a 
half, and so on, until she conquered at 
thirty-nine and three-quarters, her com- 
petitors, and at a convenient time extolled 
the excellence of the article she had so 
studiously decried. 

‘The state of them Brussels carpets is a 
real shame,’ said a busy personage, whose 
daughter, contemplating matrimony, was 
eyeing them with irrepressible desire. 

‘ Miss Tom Tammadge never had a chick 
or child to wear out anything, and I'm 
sure they're despate defaced. Look—look ! 
(bending double and peering through her 
spectacles)—is.not that an ile-spot? And 
them marble-toppéd tables are considerable | 
out of fashion’—possessing herself of them, 
however, with an inward chuckle of de- 
light. 

A similar struggle went on, among per- | 
sons of lighter purses, concerning the 
kitchen utensils. 

‘You can’t in conscience ask much for 
that lot of worn-out tins, Mr. Auctioneer. 
They are scoured up pretty bright for the 
occasion, but they are e’en-a-just ruined || 
for all that. The major part of them ar'n’t } 
worth carrying home, I declare.’ 

The shrewd housekeeper who secured | 
them, was heard to say to her husband, 
that evening, that she had made a grand 
bargain, and got them at about a quarter | 
of their true value ; and while she extolled | 
her own sharpness, added, ‘ she’d be bound, | 
the people who sold them would not get | 
as many good things to eat as had already | 
been cooked on them.’ 

The auction was nearly finished, and 
most of the purchasers had withdrawn, | 
when a coarse-featured woman, with a pa- 
tronizing air, said, in a half whisper, 

‘Miss Tammage, you ha’n’t got a new 





Mr. Talmadge colored, and drawing the 
hand of his wife within his arm, would 
have led her away. But with a sweet, 
confiding glance, and a few whispered 
words, she assuted him, and he gazed at 
her with a tender respect, as on a superior 
being. Her clear, good sense convinced 
her that her wardrobe comprised some ar- 
ticles, which in the changed state of their 
finances, would be useless and inappropri- 
ate, and with perfect good temper, she pro- 
duced them. The lady minutely exam- 
ined their fabric and fashion, professed 
both to be in fault, and vastly inferior to 
what she expected ; yet, after cheapening 
them to the lowest point, possessed herself 
of them, and exhibited them afterwards to 
her friends who called, ss some of the 
‘trappings which the proud Miss Tom 
Tammage, the broken merchant's wife, 
was glad enough to sell.’ 

When night came, the house of Mr. Tal- 
madge was stripped both of its ornaments 
and comforts. It was empty, but not de- 
serted, for in it were hearts sustained by 
the consciousness of rectitude, and firmly 
resolved on duty—hearts, united in love, 
submissive to the divine will, and strong 
to strengthen each other. The former 
master and mistress of this once well-fur- 
nished mansion, sat together upon a coarse 
joint-stool, near a few coals in the kitchen 
grate. A candle, placed in the neck of a 
bottle, for every lamp and candlestick had 
been, sold, and a little ink in the bottom of 
a broken tea-cup, aided them in the arith- 
metical calculations which they were 
busily making. 

‘ Husband, am I right ?’ said a clear, an- 
imated voice. ‘Am I right? My little 
account-book here, gives a result that we 
are able to pay all our debts.’ 

‘Yes, dearest—all, every one in fall; 
and this auction enables us to have some- 
thing left.’ 

‘ God be thanked ! 
piness !’ 

‘But, Mary, how different must our 
mode of life be from what you have been 





gownd or two, have you, that you'd sell” 
cheap?’ 


accustomed to, and the prospects that you 
had a right to encourage at the time of our 


What heartfelt hap- - 
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marriage. 


elegant pieces of furniture, which | can | 


never replace, taken away from you.— 


Those beautiful sofas on which you used | 


to rest after a long walk, cost me many a 
pang.’ 

‘See if we will not be just as happy 
Indeed, if God pleases, we 
will be happier than ever we have been. 
A life of fashion is not agreeable to cither 
of us. To tell the truth, 1 have long suf- 
fered anxiety—not that I thought we were 
inclined to extravagance, but our situation 


foreed us to many useless expenses, and | 
the pressure of the times on mercantile | 
effort, made me se fear that some misfor- | 
tune would come, and leave us unable | 


fully to pay our debts. 
being will suffer by us.’ 


‘Yet, my wife, we have but a mere pit- | 


tance left.’ 


‘Never mind: it is our own. Poverty 


is better than unjust gain. 


like to sit upon nice carpets, and feel that | 


those whom we owed were reproaching us. 
How sweetly shall we rest to-night—every 
claim discharged, and the 
obeyed, to ‘owe no man anything, 
to love one another.’” 


injunction | 
except | 


£1 bless God for your fortitude—for your || 


cheering smiles. They put new life into | 


’ 


me. 


love, so dear to the heart of a wife, were 
interrupted by a faint knock at the door. | 
A poor boy was found standing on the | 
threshold, who had occasionally been em- | 
ployed im the lower services, about the | 


store er the house. He was in tears, and 
with faltering words expressed his desire 
to.live with them. He said he had xo pa- 

rents, no friends able to take care of kim, | 
and that the voice of the kind lady who | 
had sometimes spoken to him when he 

brought a parcel, reminded him of that-of 


his mother. 


* We are poor ourselves, now, my boy,’ | | 
said Mr. Talmadge. 
for you. 
days,’ 


‘We can do nothing |) | 





I could not bear to see those || 


Now, no human | 


I would not | 


We are to move away in a few 


‘|: «Please to let me go with you. 
do.’ 


The lady looked impioringly at her hus- 
band. 


‘What now, Mary ?’ 


Please, 


| 


* Let us take him, and trust that He who 
feedeth the sparrows, will not fail to pro- 
vide for the orphan.’ 


The husband assented—more because 
his wife desired, than from any conviction 
of expediency. Poor Richard thankfully 
received a portion of the baker’s loaf which 
had been left from their suppers, and slept 
| soundly on the temporary bed that was 





|| spread for him. 


The next week saw the family, residents 
of a distant agricultural village. They 
| rented a few acres of land, and a small 
|| tenement, furnished only with what was 
| necessary for comfort. Yet the perfect 
|| neatness that reigned there was beautiful ; 
| and when the occupations of the day were 
| over, and by the bright lamp Mr. Talmadge 





| read aloud from some one of the books 
|| which they retained as chosen companions, 

| his wife seated by his side with her needle 

| or knitting work, the beaming smile, the 

la xnimated remark, the occasional song in- 
i velustazily bursting forth, showed how se- 
rene and sincere was their enjoyment. A 

| summer or two spent in the country during 


\| his youth, had given him a taste for rural 
. : ° | 
His expressions of commendation and | 


employment; and now, freedom from the 
harassing eares of business, with a life of 
simplicity and active exercise, gave hima 
degree of health which he had never be- 
fore enjoyed. His wife, also, found her 
elasticity of spirits proportionally height- 
ened, while the charge of her household, 





| her earnestness to learn the policy and 
| promote the. welfare of the poultry and 
bees, whom she styled her own immediate 
subjects, and her interest in all that her 
husband undertook, particularly in the 
pursuits of horticulture, usefully and pleas- 
antly occupied her. 


Richard proved himself an invaluable 
assistant, having considerable knowledge 
of practical agriculture, acquired by passing 
his early childhood on a farm, and his grat- 
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itude to his kind patrons ——" the 
most untiring efforts. 

The state of society, as is tie the case 
in our agricultural villages, was marked 
by intelligence, morality, anda disposition 
for friendly intercourse. The new resi- 
dents ‘were greeted with kindness, and 
were ready to reciprocate it, and to take 
part in those social duties which give due 
exercise tothe tender, christian sympa- 
thies. Their moderated desires embraced 
at first only the prospect of a fair living, 
free from. debt, with the satisfaction of ic. 
ing able to aid those who might need their 


‘charity. More than this came, almost 


without their seeking. As, from princi- 
ple, they wasted nothing, their small gains 
annually accumulated, until they became 
owners of the spot where they were origi- 
nally tenants, and which had constantly 
been improved under their occupancy. 

In process of time, their faithful Richard 
desiring, with their approbation, to marry 
a deserving young woman, his kind patrons 
decided to entrust to their tenantry the 
place which they had hitherto occupied, 
and erect for themselves a habitation on 
some land recently purchased. Soon a 
tasteful cottage reared its white front on a 
neighboring knoll, with a lofty walnut 
grove forabackground. An acacia hedge, 
mingled at regular intervals with the 
graceful sumach, bordered its sloping lawn, 
and the fruit-trees which-had been pro- 
spectively planted, were in full prosperity. 
Flowering shrubs and vines embowered 
the lovely mansion, clustering roses adorn- 
ed the winding pravel-walk, and a noble 
drooping elm, in patriarchal majesty, spread 
its long arms over the rustic gate. The 
traveller often paused to admire the sym- 
metry and simple elegance of the building, 
and the quiet repose of the shades that em- 
bosomed it. There, still in those habits of 
rural industry which promote and preserve 
health, but in the enjoyment of all the lei- 
sure they could desire, and which they so 
well knew how to render improving, both 


‘to themselves and others, their time passed 


in felicity and in love. 
The lady of the cottage, as years flowed 








on, delighted more and more in the-society 
of the young of her own sex, because she 
felt it was in her power to do them good. 
The inhabitants of the village, knowing 
that she had enjoyed the advantages of a 
superior education, were anxious that such 
of their daughters as had attained sufficient. 
age to appreciate its value, should profit, 
by intercourse with her. Yielding to their 
solicitations, she consented to give them 
regular instruction in the studics and ac- 
complishments that were to her familiar. 
Four afternoons in the week, she saw her 
parlor pleasantly filled with the bright faces 
whom she loved, and by whom she was 
beloved in return. While imparting to 
their docile minds the healthy aliment of 
knowledge, she was sometimes led silently 
to contrast the pure, unostentatious pleas- 
ure which she thus enjoyed, with that pe- 
riod of wasting excitement, when the splen- 
dor of her dress or the elegance of her ac- 
complishments won the adulation ofa heart- 
less throng, she herself, wearied and ill-con- 
tent with a profitless existence. Striving 
to prepare her pupils for the faithful and 
graceful discharge of every feminine duty, 
she warmly impressed those precepts of 
morality and piety, whose sustaining influ- 
ences she had from her youth experienced. 
Some of her favorite lessons were, that 
there may be happiness, respectability and 
influence without wealth ; that the pursuit 
of it, as the main object of life, is mistaken 
and dangerous; that all expenditure be- 
yond income, is injustice ; and that to live 
in luxury upon the property of others, 


withheld from them against their will, and: 


to their inconvenience and suffering, is a 
sin against conscience, of which no con- 
sistent Christian could be guilty. 

‘ Pay your debts, my dear young friends,’ 
she would say, ‘and when you have hus- 
bands, do not lead them into extravagance, 
but be their helpers.’ 

The good she accomplished, and the af- 
fection she acquired by her judicious labors 
as a teacher, could not be bounded by this 
fleeting existence. And as the husband 
and wife, arm in arm, walked at the close 
of day, around the grounds that every year 
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became more beautiful, they often said to 
each other, 

‘How much higher enjoyment have we 
here found, than great riches with their 
cares and dangers could have afforded us ; 
and how superior is the quiet of an ap- 
proving heart, to. the pursuit of those 
came which the gay world calls happi- 
ness.’ 


Hartford, April, 1842. 


Original, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT SCENE. 


It was evening ; one of those bright, 
beautiful evenings in midsummer, when 
the deep, blue sky seems to bend lovingly 
over the green earth, and the stars shine 
out with a serene and happy light, as at | 
that hour when they sung together over a | 





of her own broken heart, and shedding a 
halo of light and blessedness around that 
home, which would otherwise be dark and 
drear as the midnight shades. But she 
was there—she, who was once the cherish- 


'ed, the beautiful bride, but now, the for- 


lorn, forsaken wife—the anxious, but deep- 
ly affectionate mother. She was there, a 
star in the midst of a frowning and tem- 
pestuous sky, leaning, by the simple but 
powerful energy of faith, on that arm 
which, though invisible, she knew was ex- 
tended for her protection and support; 
and nightly did the veice of prayer go up 
from that humble hearth, and find its way 
even to the throne of Him, who sitteth in 
the circle of the heavens. Autumn 
came, and on a clear, frosty morning in 
October, that wife and mother might have 
been seen walking with a hurried step to- 
| wards the largest store in the villagr.— 
| There was a deep flush on that cheek that 
I had often seen so deadly pale ; and a wild- 





new-born and beautiful world. But there | 
was noise and bustle, unholy mirth, mn 
guilty strife in the principal street of our | 
usually quiet village. 
unwonted commotion was soon visible—a | 
bloated, staggering wretch was forcibly | 
ejected from one of those very few haunts | 


of intemperance that disfigure the other- | 


wise beautiful scenery of our little oasis | 
in the desert. 

It was an ill-timed mirth, that burst forth 
in wild discordant laughter, as that wretch- 
ed man throwing his arms aloft, vainly 
attempted to imitate the tone and gesture 
of insulted dignity; it was an ill-timed 
mirth that could thus laugh at moral de- | 
formity, and at the utter wreck of an intel- 
lect, noble and sublime as was ever com- 
mitted to mortal trust—but so it was, and | 
the laugh rang loud and merrily, as the 
drunkard wended his way reeling and stag- 
gering towards his miserable, neglected 
home. 

Miserable, did I say? Yes, so far as he, 
the husband and father, was concerned— 
and neglected; but there was one, who 
walked through that lonely dwelling like 


an angel of light, smiling as if in mockery 
23* 





The cause of this } 


ness in the eye that might be attributed 
| either to extreme sorrow or excessive joy. 
_I am sure that it was no idle curiosity that 
prompted me to follow that heart-stricken 
one ; and [ entered the store, just as she was 
approaching the occupant. She held im her 
H hand a small bit of paper which she hesi- 
| tated to present, but at last muttered, ‘my 
husband says that he has been to work for 


‘credulous smile flitted over her face. The 
merchant stepped towards her, with an air 
of kindness, and taking the paper from her 
hand, replied : ‘ Mr. has given your 
husband an order on me—I will answer 
it.’ A moment, and that face wes pale as 
the sculptured marble ; and then a ray of 
‘joy passed over it like the first beam of 
| light darting over the quiet but darkened 
deep. Istood by that happy but almost 
bewildered mother as she selected the 
warm, winter clothing for her beautiful 
babes, and I caught the glance of joy that 
she threw on me as she gathered up her 
treasures, and witha bounding step se 
the store. 
| Marshall has joined the Washington 
| Temperance Society,’ said the storekeeper, 
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as I turned on him a look of anxious in- 
quiry. -‘ But will he persevere ?’ 
ed, ‘surely she must pie if he disappoints | 
her now.’ ‘I really think that he will,’ | 
was the encouraging reply ; he has great | 
decision, and has taken the step seriously, | 
and deliberately. He has but this one 
failing, and will be a noble man if he cgg- 
quer. And so it is, he did comquer—and 
the victory was complete. Surely ‘ the 
parched ground has beeome a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water.’ 
Mary. 


I repli- 


| 
| 





Original. 
(Mlustrated Article.) 
THE YOUNG COTTAGER CONTRASTED | 
WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
BY CAROLINE L. NORTH. 





A halo lingers round the spot 
Where youthfal piety has dwelt, 
And sacred is the humblest cot 
Where’er its holy charm is felt— 
Where a young heart to God is given, 
Or spirit wings its flight for heaven. 


These are the memories that cling 
Around thy cottage, little Jane, 
A heavenly influence o’er it fling 
And hallow all the rural scene— 
There seems a spell upon the air, 
As if, unseen, thyself wert there. 


Thine was indeed a happy fate, 

Thou young disciple of our Lord ; 
Such peace as dwells within thy heart, 
Can earth her favored ones afford ? 
Answer, Elizabeth, proud queen 

As e’er Britannia has seen. 


For thou wert great, the world would say, 
Glory and power and pomp were thine; | 
A mighty empire owned thy sway, 
And proud ones knelt before thy shrine. 
Joy to thy heart did homage bring, 
And peace around thee fold her wing ? 


And thine were threescore years and ten, 
Death waited long his royal prey, 

But ah, he came too soon e’en then 
To bear it willingly away. 

How couldst thou die while in thy breast 


|| toward the west. 











Earth’s passions had not sunk to rest ? 





How couldst thou !ay thine honors down, 
Yield up thine all in yielding breath, 
With no sure title to a crown 
Beyond the rolling waves of Death ? 
Not such that hour to little Jane— 
To die was her infinite gain. 


Her humble cot the King of kings 
His favored palace deigned to own, 

And angels o’er it spread their wings 
Attendant on his chosen one— 

An heir of glory lingering there, 

Awaitin:s her triumphal car. 


The mandate came—a heavenly smile 
Spread o’er her childish, happy face, 
She sweetly bade the loved farewell, 
Her closing lips just murmured ‘ Peace.’ 
Death gently breathed upon her frame— 
Her spirit was borne to its home. 





From the Ladies’ Repository. 


| TRIP FROM JERUSALEM TO JAFFA 


BY 8. T. GILLET. 


The night of the 26th of August, 1834, 


| was one of the most enchanting that ever 
|| witnessed the departure of a pilgrim band 
| from the Holy City. The hour of mid- 
| night had passed away. 


The uproar of 


| our Arab muleteers, and the husky growl 
| of the Egyptian guard died away upon the 

ear, as the city gates were closed upon us, 
|| and we permitted quietly to wend our way 


The mountains around 


|| Jerusalem were bathed in moonlight—all 


nature was hushed in silence—not even 


| the sighing of the wind among the rocks 
| of Judea was heard, as our party quietly 
'| organizing took up a line of march for the 


ship, reluctant to leave a place of so much 


| interest as Jerusalem, with only the super- 
| ficial examination we had been able to 
\| give it. 


A sterile scene lay around us, 
rocks partially coated with moss covering 
the earth, without leaving a tree or scarce 
a shrub to relieve the monotony of the 
view; yet in the uncertain light of the 
moon, the inequality of the surface, togeth- 
er with the clusters of rocks, presented 
appearances which a fergile imagination 
might construe into enchanted ground. 
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An hour brought us to the extrernity of || ons, and revealing our number and armor, 


the summit level of the ‘ Hill Country’ of | 
Judea, on whose eastern border stands the 
city of David, while to the west yawns the 
deep and precipitous valley of Elah, into 
the dark recesses of which we were about 
entering. A hasty glance at the scene 
behind us, where lay Jerusalem, insensi- 
ble alike in moral and in natural sleep, 
and the Holy City at once was lost to our 
view. The region formerly noted for rob- 
bery and violence now lay before us; and 
although it became us to adopt prudential 


measures to prevent surprise, yet our 


urally rising from the places we had visit--|| 


ed; and yielding to our disposition to muse 
on the past, we quictly threaded our way 
down the sides of the valley, and across 
the bed ofthe stream which separated the 
armies of Israel and Philistia 
champion of Gath fell before the youthful 
shepherd of Bethlehem, as recorded in Ist 
Samuel,17. Possessing ourselves of some 
‘smooth stunes from the brook,’ as memo- 
rials of our visit, we hastened onward, 
anxious to get clear of the mountain defiles. 
The unburied bodies of those who a few 
weeks previous had fallen in an attack of 
the rebels of Ibrahim Pacha, gave proof of 
On our left the hills 
abruptly reared their summits, with large 


a dangerous vicinity. 


masses of rock suspended, nearly vertical, 
over our heads, and which if rolled down 
would carry destruction before them—be- 
neath us on our right lay the dry bed ofa 
torrent, while our narrow and tortuous 
pathway was darkened by undergrowth 
and projecting points of rocks, affording 


suitable convenience for an ambuscade. | 


Along this track we were quietly pursuing 
our journey as another party slowly ap- 
proached us from the opposite direction, 





|| taste for interesting scenery. 


when the | 


doubtless meditating bloodshed and rob- | 


bery. Unconscious of our danger, we 


made no preparation for an onset ; but the | 
guide, more experienced, anticipated a_ 


deadly combat, while the proximity of the 


} 


robbers prevented the communication of | 


his fears. At this juncture, the light of 


the friendly moon gleaming on our weap- 


ly 





served in the hands of Providence to in- 
the freebooters; and without 
speaking a word each party gave the road 
in passing, and were soon separated by the 
intervening masses of rock. The dawn of 
day soon lit up the east, and offered its 
\friendly aid in passing the mountain de- 
| files of Ephraim. The summit of the di- 
viding highlands being gained, a fountait. 
pouring forth its silvery stream, invited us 
| to halt beneath the shade of some friendly 
olives, and restore the energies of nature. 


| timidate 


| Soon a part of the company were seated 
minds were occupied with reflections nat- || 


on the mossy rocks with the ‘caterer’s 
wallet’ before them, while the more vig- 
orous pursued their course for the plains 
of Sharon. Here, while breaking our fast, 
'an opportunity was afforded to gratify a 
Indeed, our 
Far to 
‘the west lay the Great, or Mediterranean 
Sea, with its border of white sand mark- 


position bordered on the sublime. 


|ing the boundary of its waves eastward, 
while on its farther visible limits the sea 
'and sky seemed to blend—Mount Carmel 
|in the northwest, sinking into the plains 
| of Sharon, farther south, and the coasts of 

Philistia lay before us—to the east and 
‘north a succession of hills and valleys met 
the eye, clad in drapery alternately sterile 
and luxuriant. At our feet opened a deep 
gorge issuing forth into the plain of Shar- 
/on near the ruins of Nether Bethhoron, 
| through which annually thousands of pil- 
| grims find their way to and from the Holy 
| City. The plain of Sharon, in its length 
and breadth, spread before us, with here 


and there a village, and an occasional clus- 
ter of trees, reminding the western traveler 
of the savannas of America. Its occupants 
| too, sparsely settled, and predatory in their 
habits, may fitly be compared with the ab- 
originals of our prairies, by substituting 


| the pastoral life and cowardice of the’ for- 


mer forghe hunter’s life and intrepidity of 
the latter. Although the plain, in former 
ageS, has been peopled by millions, and 
might now support a nation, it is mostly 
an uncultivated waste, affording a scanty 
support to a few indolent wandering Arabs, 
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subsisting mostly by the pastoral life and 
an occasional attention to husbandry. In 
former ages these mountains also support- 
ed a vast population, although now so des- 
titute of soil and inhabitants. The man- 
ner of rendering the sloping ground avail- 
able, is by the construction of stone walls 
at different intervals along the face of the 
hill, affording a stair-like formation, and 
an aggregate area to the horizontal super- 
fices of the hill; but if these walls are 
neglected, the heavy rains of this country 
wash the soil off, depositing it in the nar- 
row valleys below, where it forms a deep 
mold, in luxuriance equal to the alluvial 
deposits of the Ohio Valley. Such has 
been the instability of the government for 
ages past, that protection was not afforded 
the occupant of the soil in his improve- 
ments, to prevent his stronger neighbor 
from taking forcible possession when his 
cupidity became excited, as in the case of 
Naboth, Ist Kings, 21. Hence, these 
mountains have become barren, except 
where wild shrubs and dwarf forest trees 
have obtained a hold and retain a portion 
of the soil. 

Having finished our repast, we resumed 
our journey, and entered the plain of 
Sharon through a deep and narrow ravine, 
the pathway lined by rocks and under- 
growth, which occasionally interlocked 
overhead. As we neared the edge of the 
plain, and approached a safer latitude, our 
anxiety to reach the ship broke in upon 
our arrangement for close traveling; and 
in the endeavor of one of our party to over- 
haul the company ahead, he slipped from 
his animal and fell to the earth, at the ex- 
pense of a broken limb. Never was acci- 
dent more unlucky. From the halt in the 
mountains all hands commenced a race for 
the ship. The restless nights, weary days, 
and wretched fare endured since leaving 
our vessel, created a desire once more to 
gain her noble decks. Under these pecu- 
liarities each one put his animal to his 
speed ; and as our great number had drain- 
ed Jaffa of its supply of beasts of burden, 
we were variously mounted, some on don- 
keys, scarce two cubits and a span high, 











others on mules, jacks, or horses, and 
these of different qualities, lame, blind, 
spavined, or perchance sound. Thus, 
John Gilpin like, we stretched it over the 
plain, covering some -miles of the road 
with our motley cavalcade. When the 
officer fell from his horse, his companions 
were in the rear; but an unknown hand 
was extended to raise him from the earth. 
It proved to be an American missionary, 
on his way from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The 
party in the rear coming up took charge 
of their crippled companion, but were at 
a loss how to transport their charge to the 
ship, distant eighteen or twenty miles. 
Such a convenience as a wheeled carriage 
is unknown in Syria, every thing being 
transported on beasts of burden. A vil- 
lage being near, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to buy the door of one of their 
huts. Finally a litter, constructed of a 
piece of canvass stretched out by the aid 
of walking sticks, was placed on the back 
of a donkey, with four persons to support 
the corners; and on this he was carried 
nine miles to Ramla, the Arimathea of the 
New Testament. In the meantime the 
senior officer present took command, and 
placed the sumpter mules and baggage 
with some drunken sailors under the care 
of a junior officer. The biped part of his 
charge proved in the end far the most 
troublesome. One of the sailors had pro- 
cured in Jerusalem a bottle of aqua ardiente, 
and stowed it away in his clothing. To 
this he frequently applied, until becoming 
‘top heavy,’ he took a ‘lee lurch’ into the 
grass, determined to anchor for the day. 
Here the reefer was at a stand. His com- 
panions were out of sight ahead, and he 
worse than alone, with suspicious looking 
Arabs around him, and all the baggage to 
tempt them to plunder, and not a rope- 
yarn with which to lash the sailor to his 
donkey. In this extremity he discoy- 
ered the bottle of spirit, and dispossessing 
Jack of his prize, who parted with it as 
with life, he went ahead and tolled his 
troublesome charge along as a backwoods- 
man would a herd of swine, until he was 
able to navigate without such attraction. 
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In past years the traveler moved through 
Palestine in great danger of robbery ; but 
these regions having been recently scour- 
ed by Ibrahim Pacha, the risk is much di- 
minished. Still the separation of our party, 
and the isolated position of the baggage, 
offered so strong a temptation, that we did 
not feel safe until about mid-day, when we 
entered Ramla. Here we left our disabled 
companion in care of the American consul, 
and proceeded on toward the coast, pass- 
ing over the sandy plain which skirts the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We _ suc- 
eceded in arriving at Jaffa before the clos- 
ing of the gates, and without any accident 


other than an occasional fall from a horse, || 
and a noisy altercation with the muleteers, || 
° j 
who commenced their usual system of ex- || 


tortion, in the course of which pistols were 
drawn but no blood. By eight o’clock we 
were all on board, but so much exhausted 
that some had scarce strength to mount 
the bulwarks by the man-ropes. The dis- 
tance from Jerusalem to the sea is about 
thirty miles, and not over thirty-five to 
Jaffa, as some of our party were on board 
by ten o’clock, accomplishing the whole 
journey in eight hours. 

Thus terminated a week in the Holy 
Land, during which we saw many places 
and objects of interest, but much as a per- 
son lounges through a museum, with only 
time to glance at objects as he passes ; yet 
our visit was profitable to all, and served 
to establish the believer in his faith, and 
even to convince the sceptic not only of 
the truth of the sacred record, but of the 


reality of the religion of Christ. The | 


writer of this article was gratified to learn 
from a medical officer who had been an 
unbeliever, that during his attendance on 
the Rev. M. Nickolayson, then quite sick, 
such was the effect upon his mind. ‘I 
have,’ said- he, ‘heretofore regarded mis- 
sionaries as more shrewd than their friends 
at home, and as traveling at their expense 
to see the world, under color of benevo- 
lence to the heathen; but my association 
with that gentleman, and his amiable lady, 
under the most trying circumstances, leads 
me to another conclusion. With learning 





and accomplishments that would grace a 

drawing-room in London, they resign the 

pleasures of refined society, and the com- 

forts of civilized life, and submitting to 
voluntary exile for years in succession, 
| they take up their abode in the most disa- 
greeable place I have yet seen, their lives 
in constant jeopardy, and without a single 
| visible attraction, devote their whole time 
| to the task of instructing the despised de- 
| scendants of Jacob. I not only believe 
| them sincere, but that they are influenced 
_and sustained by principles which can on- 
| ly be accounted for by admjtting the real- 


| ity of religion.’ 





Original. 


THE GEM OF PRICE. 
BY ALANSON ORDWAY. 


Gems there are of earthly mould, 
Sought and set in purniahed gold, 
To deck the form and make display 
» Of things that quickly pass away—- 
But there’s a gem of nobler birth, 
Immortal and of priceless worth : 
The soul—a gem by God designed, 
And set in earth to be refined, 
And then transferred by Holy Love, 
From earth below to courts above ; 
That it may there forever shine, 
A glorious Gem of Grace Divine, 
And O may you present that Gem 
To God for his own Diadem. , 





THE BUTTERFLY. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow ; 

‘ Why art thou here, with thy gaudy dye ? 

When she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church-yard low.’ 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track : 

‘1 was a worm, ’till 4 won my wings, 

And she whom thou mourn’st, like a seraph 





sings— 
§ Would’st thou call the blest one back 15 
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The Three Orphans. 








Original. 
THE THREE ORPHANS. | 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


It was on a beautiful autumnal evening | 
that Mrs. Morris, conscious that her sufier- 
ings in this world were nearly ended, beg- | 
ged to have her children admitted into her | 
apartment. Her eldest son was blind, and | 
her eldest daughter deaf and dumb. Her 
youngest daughter was extremely beauti- | 
ful, and ardently beloved by her blind | 
brother. On being admitted to their moth- | 
er's presence, they were struck with grief 
and astonishifient, at the great alteration’ 


in her looks since they last saw her. 

‘ My beloved children,’ said their moth- | 
er, ina gentle voice, ‘I am soon to leave | 
you, and it grieves me much that I must | 
part from you, so soon. My poor, father- | 
less children, you must soon be orphans ; | 
but I leave you to the care of Him who | 
careth for you, and to the love of Him who | 
gave his life as a ransgm for us all. And 
oh! what a comfort this brings to my de- | 
parting spirit.’ mI 

Here her voice grew feeble, and she | 


® : ; 
was obliged to rest for a short time. 


Mary, the dumb girl drew nearer to her | 
mother, and gently wiping the cold moist- | 
ure from her brow, took a cordial, and af- 
fectionately put a few drops in her mouth, | 
which somewhat revived her. The pleas- 
ed child snatched a faded flower, and plac- 
ed it in a glass of fresh water, darting at 
the same time, an angry glance at the 
nurse who stood by, as though she would 
have said, her mother, like the severed 
flower, had perished through neglect, for | 
she had no comprehension of death. Her | 
sister Fanny could indeed see and compre-_ 
hend all, having her senses; but she thought | 
but little of any one but herself, and her | 
own beauty, of which she was insufferably | 
vain. | 

Henry, though blind, loved his mother | 
ardently, and the large tears rolled from | 
his sighless eyes, as the tones of her gen- | 
tle voice ceased to vibrate on his ear. He | 
gently took her cold hand in his, and cov- | 
ered it with warm and tenderkisses. ‘Oh, 
my mother !’ said he, weeping as he spoke, | 














‘do not leave us alone inthe world. Oh! 


why must you die?’ 


‘ My son,’ said his mother, ‘ be comfort- 
ed, and listen to me while I have strength 


| to bestow my parting blessing.’ And she 


laid her hand gently on his head as she 
spoke. ‘ Be kind to your orphan sisters— 


|| be both father and mother to Mary,’ she 


continued,placing Mary’s hand at the same 
time on his, 


‘I will, I will,’ sobbed Henry, almost 
suffocated with emotion. 


‘Come here, my little Fanny,’ said her 


|| mother, ‘for my sight grows dim. God, 
| my dear child, has blessed you above your 


brother and sister; read and teach the 
scriptures to them when I am no more. 
Practise the blessed precepts they contain, 


| that we may all be united in heaven, nev- 


> ’ 
er again to part. 


Here her strength failed her. She was 
exhausted, and lay perfectly motionless. 
The nurse whispered to the weeping child- 
ren to leave the room. They obeyed wil- 
lingly, thinking their mother needed rest ; 
she rested in Heaven. 


Mr. Morris had died suddenly, when 
Fanny was but an infant, leaving but lit- 
tle for the support of his family. His wid- 
ow had injured her health in her exertions 
for their support, and the eldest claimed 
besides, more than an ordinary share of at- 
tention. The youngest, as I have before 
said, being an extremely beautiful child, 
was as much flattered as ever at her early 
age, to make her vanity excessive. This 
fault, and her selfish disposition, gave her 
mother a great deal of unhappiness, and 
was her chief source of sorrow in leaving 
them. Her other children were possessed 
of affectionate dispositions, and though 
Mary’s feelings of dislike or anger some- 
times were violently expressed, she was 
generally able to control them by a mild, 
firm course of conduct. Yet she trembled 
for her, for strangers would neither feel 
nor act for them as a mother did, She 
comforted herself with the beautiful and 
touching promises of scripture, and left 
her orphans to the care of Him who car- 
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rieth the tender lambs in his arms, and 
leadeth his flock by still waters. 

Mary saw them lay her mother in the 
coffin in utter astonishment, and Hen- 
ry walked round and round, and felt the 
narrow box all over. He knew his moth- 
er was dead, and being old enough some- 


her friends told her that her mother slept, 
and that she must not wake her. She 
placed the food carefully on the grave, and 
after repeatedly kissing the sod, went qui- 
etly home. But for a long time, whenev- 
er they missed her, she would be found at 
the grave, endeavoring by her motions to 





what to comprehend the nature of death, 
he patiently submitted to the stroke.— | 
Fanny was so much taken up with the | 
preparation for the funeral, and her new 
mourning, that her great loss made but a | 
slight impression on her feelings. 

After Mrs. Morris’s remains were depos- 
ited in the grave, and as the family, weary | 
and sad, were about to retire to rest, Mary 
was nowhere to be found. Much alarmed, | 
they searched the house and the neighbor- 
ing woods, but without effect. At last Hen- 
ry advised them to proceed to the grave- || 
yard, which they did. On reaching it, they | 


| 
; 











found Mary howling in a frightful man- | 
ner, and tearing up the earth by handfuls 
from the new-made grave, as if in the | 
frantic endeavor to regain her mother.” | 
Poor child! they could not explain to her, 
and she could have no comprehension of | 
the mystery of death. They took her | 
forcibly home—confined her in her room, 
and watched her carefully. She refused || 
food, and became very pale and thin, and | 
heeded no one. The expression of her |) 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 





countenance was extremely mournful, and || 
moved the beholder to pitying tears. 1 
\ 


After she had been confined nearly a }} 
week, it was thought best to set her at lib- 
erty, but keep a watchful eye on her. She |, 
immediately took some delicate food, and | 
with great care, placed it between two | 
dishes, which she tied with a napkin ; then | 
taking a small pitcher of warm tea, ste | 
proceeded to her mother’s grave. She! 
motioned to her mother to arise, then set ] 
down the food, threw herself on the | 
ground, and placed her ear to the earth as 
she had seen people do when they were 
listening, and manifested great distress that 
her efforts were ineffectual. 


In order to induce her to leave the grave, 











* A fact. , 


entice her mother home. 

As Henry had an excellent talent for 
music, it was thought best for him to make 
the science a study, and by earnest appli- 
cation he very soon became a noted per- 
former on the violin, and was able ina 
few years to gain a competence by his own 
exertion. He built him a pretty dwelling, 
and took his sister Fanny home to live 
with him. This wicked girl, who had 
great influence over him, used every en- 
deavor to prejudice him against his sister 
Mary ; because, she wanted all the money 
he could spare, for dress and shows. She 
finally persuaded him to put poor Mary 
in the almshouse, where she was shame- 


fully rieglected, and left exposed to the 


contamination of vicious example, and the 
guidance of her own violent passions. 
Fanny was a beautiful dancer, and her 


brother often took her with him to balls, 
| where her uncommon elegance and beauty 


attracted around her a crowd of idle and 


flattering admirers. One of these gay 


|| young men became so much fascinated, 


that after declaring his love to her, he ask- 
ed and obtained her brother’s permission 
to their union. Fanny really loved him, 
as far as her selfishness and vanity were 
consistent with love, and for a time she 
imagined herself perfectly happy. Her 
husband's eyes however were soon opened 
to her weakness of mind, and though with- 
out principle himself, he yet despised her 
want of it. By artful maneuvres he con- 
trived to get a large part of Henry's prop- 
erty into his hands, which he soon squan- 
dered, and reduced himself and family to 
want. Fora long time his wife had to 
struggle with distressing poverty, and her 
husband's ill health, peevishness and irri- 
table temper. Yet no one pitied her, for 
all thought she deserved to suffer. 

Henry had meantime married a good in- 
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The Mariner’s Soliloquy. 








dustrious girl, and having his own family 
to provide for, could not be of any assist- 
ance to her. Her husband at length died, 
and she did not leng survive him. She 
departed, apparently without having re- 
pented of her evil deeds, and ill-spent life. 

Henry’s wife took poor Mary from the 
almshouse, and treated her kindly. She 
showed her gratitude for kind treatment 
in every possible way, and made herself 
useful in the family in various ways. I 
recollect, when a very little child, being 
frightened by her violent gesticulations 
and the strange noises she made in the ef- 
fort to make herself understood by strang- 
ers. She resided for a few years in her 
brother's family, but previous hardships 
had broken her constitution, and she at 
length departed in peace, with kind friends 
to smooth her pathway to the tomb; and 
her remains were placed in the silent 
mould with all proper demonstrations of 
feeling and respect. : 

Henry having learned not to trust to 
any thing earthly, endeavored to instil in- 
to his family those principles which alone 
produce happiness, and for the want of 
which his sister made herself criminal, 
embittered many years of his life, and 
caused so much suffering to the unfortu- 
nate Mary. 





Original. 


THE MARINER’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
Upon the mighty deep I live ; billows 
‘And clouds among. Upon the sea, the deep 
Blue sea, | cheerily pass the horr, as 
Warring winds, in wild uproar, chant their 
Sweet minstrelsy. To gaze upon the crested 
Waves; and watch their bright phosphoric glare, 
Like liquid fire upon the blue expanse ; to 
See him ro}l in solemn grandeur to the 
Whitened strand, and fancy how they rise and 
Break, and sparkling kiss the shore; to me 
Yields sweet delight. 
Neath their pellucid face, the 

Mermaids deck their coral bowers, or on some 
Tow’ring rock, ’mid Ocean’s foam, forming 
white : 


| 





Draperies round their graceful forms, unmov'd 

They sit: where dolphins play and leap the briny 

Tide. Their taper fingers twining their long 

Hair, floating in wavjng curls upen the 

Passing breeze. ’Mid emerald bowers and 
grottoes 

Bright, their fleeting hours they spend, nor 
know of 

Aught beyond the rolling deep. Amid their 

Revelry and sports; o% from afar, a 

Gurgling sound breaks on their startled ear, 


which 
Nearer yet, and nearer comes, as-epening 
Circles cleave the deep descent, and to their 
Wildering gaze, the hapless form of some young 
Sailor brings, seeking !:is last sad rest, where 


Love’s sweet tear upon his becuteous face, 
nor bis cold form 





Its impress ne’er can leay: 
| Affection’s breath embe!m. 


| 

j Quickly within 

| Their dimpled arms, the mermaids clasp their 

child, ~ 

Grieving they bear him to their pearly rooms ; 

| Upon their coral bed they lay him down— 

| His sapphire pillow bright with sparkling gems ; 

Deck his fair brow wiih sea-flowers green: 
then lift 

In one deep wail, their voices loud and clear : 

| Old ocean, echoing with their requiem wild 

| Gives back their mournful dirge, as murmuring 

winds 

| In deep-toned music, blend their steady roar. 





They tell me of the land and home, green 
groves, 
And shaded bowers; of blushing roses on 
Their mossy stem; sweet-scented shrubs, and 
dew 
Bespangled vales ; meandering streams, and 
Cocling fountains, murmuring as they flow. 


‘The sea the sea, the open sea!’ This is 

My home,. Here | delight to dwell. The 
heavens 

Above—the flowing deep beneath. My gay 

| Craft’s deck, my amphitheatre. To me 

| No bounds are set; no stinted city claims my 
wanderings ; 

No pent up walls re-echo to my voice ; 

Ocean reverberates with its eloquence. 

My home is here upon the mountain wave, . 

Where howling winds and flying clouds com- 
bine. ° : 

My hammock rocked by fitful gusts, bursting 

From wing’d winds.—Powerful opiates— 

Like cradle hymns my mother sung, when her 

Young boy she rock’d, they lull me to repose. 
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Yon azute dome, my gilded canopy ; 
The stars my chandeliers, sparkling and bright ; 
More brilliant far, than million astrals Jit. 
Guarditns kind, sweet watchers of the night— 

their 

Faithful vigils round my pillow keeping, 
Till slowly, one by one, they disappear, 
As forth the king of day on his pavilioned 
Throne, his trackless ccurse ascends. 


’ Wafted by 
Gentle gales I feel most happy; long tales 
Of by-gone days, in sailor style are told, 
So coarsely rough, and yet so'bold ; they bring 
In full retief before my spirit’s eye, 
The times in which they lived. Old eastern 
tales 
Of magic lamps, enchanted streams and tow’rs ; 
Arabian scenes are pictured forth, till all 
With one accord, believe the story true. 


But when the winds and tempests raise their 


powers, 
Mocking at man’s most vigorous strength ; then 
wakes 


My soul to thoughts of noble daring. Up, 
Up the shrouds we fly, and in a trice our 
Bark is rifled of her bellying sails, and 
She who lay like a white swan upon the 





Sleeping wave, now ‘neath bare poles before 
The shivering gale, pursues her course oak 
angry 
ge i 
' 
] 
} 


Surges, lashed by mutual strife. 
Such is 

My life upon the bounding deep. Sunshine 
And storm each other quick succeed. Striving | 
As if to see which should predominate. 

And such is man: such his existence. Such 
Is human life! The strife of passion, calm 
Repose precedes. Like Ocean’s ever varying 
Tides—reckless he rushes on, heedless of 
Every beacon, ’till death's dark rolling wave 
His few remaining sands sweep quick away, 
And forth he launches in the broad ocean 
Of Eternity! 

Sag Harbor, (L. I.) April, 1842. 





Our principles are the springs of our 
actions; our actions, the springs gf our 
happiness and misery. Too much care, 
therefore, cannot be employed in forming 
our principles, —Skelton. 
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Youthful Piety. 





|| tion. 





‘ences of the world. 


Original. 
YOUTHFUL PIETY. 
BY REY. SCHUYLER HOES. 


What period between the opening and 
the closing of human life is more import- 
ant than that of youth. No being upon 
earth is more interesting than the infant, 
the child, the young person. Among them 
are found the tenderest sympathies, and 
the most endearing relations. In them the 
painter finds subjects for the most touch- 
ing exhibitions of his art; by them the 
poet is inspired with the sweetest melody 
of song. If there be a human being who 
remains unaffected by the charms thrown 
around this period of probation, he must 
have a heart that is either naturally incap- 
able of exquisite emotion, or which is 
chilled and frozen by the pernicious influ- 
But, alas! when we 
come more closely to contemplate even 
this period which so forcibly reminds us 
of paradisean innocence and bliss, we find 
that sin has entered the world, to poison 
its joys, and to mar its loveliness ; we find 
that youth, like manhood, must be sancti- 
fied, must experience the purifying and 
elevating influence of religion—must come 
into possession of the peace of the gospel 
before it becomes an object on which God, 
or angels, or holy men, can look with com- 
placency. There may sometimes, it is 


'| true, be much that is amiable, where noth- 


ing is unfolded but the natural affections, 
drawn forth by their native simplicity, or 
regulated by the forms of refined educa- 
But, compared with the christian 
virtues, shedding their heavenly influence 
upon the youthful heart, all this loveliness 
of nature is as the inanimate picture, com- 
pared with the living, thinking, and act- 
ing original. The body may be fair and 
well proportioned, but the soul, the living 
image of God, is wanting. The Son of 
God came down from heaven to restore 
the ‘beauty of holiness’ to the young 
heart, as well as to the individual whose 
visage is wrinkled, and whose head is 
frosted with the lapse of sixty annual 
revolutions. And his religion is the only 
power that can restore it—the only power 
that can secure to the hearts of the young, 
unmingled truth and unfeigned love—the 
only power that can give reality and per- 
manency to their virtues, and secure to 
them the abiding presence of God. 
Contemplate pious youth in their gen. 
eral aim. They have learned in the school 
of Christ that this world is not their home, 
and that its objects however splendid or 
attractive, are not their chief good. They 
view by an eye of faith, beyond th: se tran- 
sitory scenes, an inheritance inccrrupt.ble 
and unfading. They regard it as ti.eic own, 
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and expect soon to have it in actual pos- 
session. And while they faithfully per- 
form the duties which spring from their 
various relations in society, it is in refer- 
ence to their christian vocation, and to the 
loftier purposes of their being. The reg- 
ulations which they establish, the plans 
which they form, the pursuits in which 
they engage, are all made subservient to 
the same great object. Their spirituality 
is not lost, but habitually cherished and 
heightened by their intercourse with the 
ood. Their souls constantly stretch for- 
ward to their more enduring inheritance. 


And in this respect, who does not discover | 


the marked difference between the -irre- 
ligious and religious youth. The former 
seeks for present convenience or comfort, 


and is intent only on present acquisitions. || 


His principal solicitude is to increase his 


treasures, and secure his respectability for | 


time. 
ef thinking and acting, are all adapted 
merely to the attainment of some earthly, 
temporary good. 
there may be refinement, there may be 
much that is attractive; but you look in 


vain for evidence that religion exerts its || 
due influence, or that heaven is the chief! 


object of desire. You see not the sweet- 


ness of piety, you hear not the voice of 
prayer; the great interests of eternity, if 


not entirely overlooked, are regarded only 
as objects of secondary consideration. But 


in the latter, the case is widely different, | 


his leading aims and purposes of life are 


infinitely more lofty than any objects of | 
this world. By him God is acknowledged | 


and enjoyed as a present Deity—by hir it 
is made a serious object of life to possess 
a treasure in the heavens when this earth 
is burnt up—by him the power of religion 
is exemplified in everyday concerns—by 
him its benign influence is shed, like the 
dew of night upon the tender herb, upon 
all the circles in which he moves. Such 
a youth is loved and honored by the good 
of every class, and God, and Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit will be with him. 
Consider pious youth amid the sacred 
employments of the Sabbath. . This day is 
regarded by them as sacred, for they hear 
God say from the cloud-covered Sinii: 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.’ Nor is the day unwelcome to them, 
for they know the happiness of living near 
to God. No season is so precious to them, 
none so much desired, as. this sacred em- 
blem of heaven’s rest. As the holy day 
therefore, approaches, youth, such as | 
have described, cheerfully let go the world, 
to be in readiness for more spiritual em- 
ployments. The last hours of the week 
are not burdened with excessive cares and 
Jabors so that the Sabbath may be em- 





gradual withdrawing from the world, a 
| gentle transition from the bustle and fa- 
| tigues of the week, to the hours which 
| Ged has consecrated. The blessed morn- 
ling comes. A sacred stiliness now per- 
| vades the city, the village, the country 
| neighborhood, and the family cirele. To 
piety, it is not the stillness of apathy, or 
sloth; but of solemn reflection, of heay- 
enly thoughts; thoughts of Him who cre- 
ated the world with all its grandeur and 
beauty; of Him, too, who died‘ for the 
world’s redemption. The Bible, or some 


| ployed in mere bodily rest: but there is a 





His arrangements and his modes || 


There may be decency, | 


other good book engages their morning 
j attention. Then with the precious ‘ Book 
| Divine,’ they repair to the Sabbath-school 


|and thus spend an hour in sowing, and 
| receiving seed which is to spring up in 


| 
| room, some to teach, others to be taught, 
! 


And when the 

|| honr of public worsh.p arrives, you see 
not only hoary age and manly vigor, but 

| buoyant youth and smiling childhocd, re- 

| pairing to the temple of God. 

| No slight cause ever detains them from 

| that sacred place. How still, serious, and 


|| the harvest of Eternity. 


' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
|| attentive they are in that place where God 
|| has recorded his name, and where he 
|| montles all the good with his glory. Thus 
} the Sabbath is to them a day of inierest 
and improvement, while to others, who 
|| waste its sacred hours in sleep or idleness, 
} it becomes of all others the most irksome. 
| Thus in secret or public devotion, in the 
| study of the scriptures, in the delightful 
|| exercises of the Sabbath-school, in pious 
| conversation, and in meditation on the 
| wonderful works of their Creator and Re- 
deemer, are passed the sacred hours of 
pious youth. 

Contemplate pious youth at the close of 
life. For in this world of mutaticn and 
decay, every thing comes to an end. 
Some in one way, and some in another. 

| The aged, the middle aged; yes, and those 
in all the greenness of youth, fall before 
the infallible archer. Some at home amid 
all the sympathies and iriendships of loved 
ones, others among stranger® where no 
hand, nor eye, nor voice is recogn.zed. 
| Some fall suddenly. and unexpectedly, like 
‘the autumnal leaf before the withering 
frost; others with the sepulchral cough 
aud the hectic flush, are years wast ng 
away, still they are in the sure pathway 
tothe tomb. I sce the pious youth in all 
'the freshness of life laid by the hand of 
| Providence upon the couch of death, call- 
| ed toendure excruciating sufferings,wh ch 
| pierce the hearts of fond relations. But 
| this youth remembers that God is the 


,same kind and merciful Father that he 
was when he or she walked forth in all 
The heart flows not 





| the vigor of health. 
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small voice, ‘It is 1, be not afraid.’ O 

how does religion tranquilize the spirit, || 
and preserve a holy calm even under ills 

which would seem te admit of no allevia- | 
tion! I see tears in the eyes of that | 
youth, while friends approach the bed of | 
death with almost inconsolable grief; but | 
J see, too, the calmness and serenity of | 
heaven in the countenance of that dear | 
one. Now comes the trying hour. The | 
‘King of Terrors’ has arrived—the fast | 
conflict begins. The heart's Almighty | 
guest, the Savior, who conquered this | 
monarch in his own dominions, gives the 

victory to his youthful disciple. And now | 
religion is sure in all its reality, and in all | 
its importance, both to the living and the | 
dead. 
Finally, look at pious youth in heaven. 
In this imperfect state they had their cares 
and disappointments, their hopes and fears, | 
their lights and shades; but now, the 
struggle is over, the victory is achieved, 
they have entered the mansions of that 
bright world, with cherubim and seraphim 
to enjoy unmingled happiness, and tri- 
umphant bliss before the throne of the 
Holy ones. Their crowns are received, 
and their harps are set to the tune of the 
unceasing song, worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and henor, and 
glory, and blessing. Thus they coruscate 
and brighten in the effulgence of the God- 
head forever and ever. 

Lowell, 1242. 


in prayer, and in return is heard the still || 
i 
| 


Original. 
BURIAL AT SFA. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


The ocean-wind is sleeping, and the wave 
Lovely and blue as the o’erarching sky, 


Lingers with low, sweet murmuring sound to | 


lave 
The tall, proud vessel as it passes by. 
Hark! plaining sounds that te}l of wo are there, 
And dirge-like music floats along the air. 


But there is leaning o'er the vessel’s side, 
One whose deep sorrow rests within her 
breast : 


Nor word nor sigh escapes—fiir youthful bride, | 
How does thy burthened bosom ache to rest, | 
Beside that death-clad form:—it may not be— | 


Yet a few years of suffering must thou see. 


They bend and gently raise him—rough eyes 
shed 


i 





—— 


Their mingled tears o’er that cold, youthful 
brow. 
The deep receives him in its watery bed— 
Its countiess waves are rolling o’er him now. 
oll on—he sleeps too calm, too sweet to wake, 


A sleep, your wildest rush no more can break. 


The last note of the dirge has died away, 
And the last ripple of the circle’s blent, 
And lest among the waves—yet does she stay, 
And with a gaze, as though it might be sent 
To cheer the mysteries of the ocean-cave, 
Still watch the spot that opened for his grave. 





Alas, sad mourner! soon the with’ring blight 
Of sorrow far too deep for words to speak, 
Has fallen on thee—and the smiling light 
Of thy young brow, and bloom of thy fair 
cheek 
Have past away—and thou would’st have it so, 
Why wish for beauty, now that he lies low. 


The silvery light of stars is on the wave— 
The breeze awakes, and round the vessel’s 
prow 
The glad waves dance. ‘ Farewell], in thy lone 
cave, 
With all the dark waves o’er thee, | must now 
Forever leave thee—O that this sick breast, 
Might share, beloved, thy low place of rest.’ 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE KIND PROVIDENCE. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Behind a frowning Providence 
HE hides a smiling face.” 


‘T feel, sometimes, well nigh discourag- 
ed, Mrs. Clement, about this matter. I 
have already tried three schools for my 
little boy and girl, but have felt myself 
| compelled to take them away from each, 
successively. And for the reason, that I 
could distinctly perceive.a change passing 
upon their dispositions that was not for 











good. ‘This is no doubt, owing in a de- 
gree, to their contact with other children. 
But I am convinced that such contact 
would prove beneficial were the teacher 


who has charge of them possessed of the 
true wisdom of cne in so important a sta- 














] tion. I am not disposed to attach blame to 
} 


| 
been placed. No doubt they performed 


the teachers with whom my children have © 
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their duty to the best of their ability. But 
the want of a true perception of their du- 
ties is what I cannot but regret.’ 

‘ And few indeed, Mrs. Van Wych,’ re- 
plied the lady to whom the above had been 
addressed, in the course of a conversation 
— have a true perception of these duties. 
Yet how important it is, that the minds of 
young children should receive, in the first 
development, a right direction; for upon 
this depends, greatly, the tone of their fu- 
ture character.’ 

‘I have had a painful consciousness of 
this fact, Mrs Clement; and it isthe more 
painful under the reflection that it will be 
impossible, in transferring them for a time 
to the care of others, to secure that wise 
and judicious influence.’ 

*T believe,’ Mrs. Clement remarked, af- 
ter sitting silent for some moments—‘ that 
if there is any one thing more than an- 
other for which I am, by nature, better 
fitted, it is for the management of young 
children ; and if I were compelled to fol- 
low any pursuit for a living, it would be 
that of keeping a school for little boys and 
girls. And I would have none who were 
over eight years of age. After that peri- 
od, all, and boys especially, should be 
placed under the care of a judicious mas- 
ter.’ 

‘I wish—no, I cannot wish that either ; 
for it would be a selfish and ¢ruel wish.’ 

‘Wish what, Mrs Van Wych?’ 

‘I was going to say, without a moment’s 
reflection, that I wished you might be 
compelled to keep such a school.’ 

‘I certainly cannot join in the desire.’-— 
At my age, and with my habits, such a 
change would be an exceedingly painful 
one.’ 

‘It would indeed, Mrs. Clement.’ 


‘] sometimes wish that I had half a do- 
zen children around me, that I might ob- 
serve the effects produced on their minds 
by a contact with the world, full of won- 
ders to them and guide their thoughts 
aright. I am often very lonesome, and 
grow tired of myself. For, you knowg 
have nothing to do. But I cannot turn 
schoolmistress now. That would be a 








strange employment for a lady, witha 
clear income of five or six thousand dol- 
lars per annum.’ 


‘Not so strange, really, as the world 
might think,’ Mrs. Van Wych said to 
herself. 


Abouta week after this conversation 
occurred, a friend came to see Mrs. Clem- 
ent. He was a man in business, and had 
always interested himself for her ever 
since her husband's death. In fact, he 
advised her in all matters relating to her 
property, and his advice was always ta- 
ken. 


‘I have been thinking a good deal, late- 
ly, about your affairs, Mrs. Clement,’ he 
said, ‘and have made up my mind that the 
best thing you can possibly do is to sell 
all your houses and lots at once, and in- 
vest the entire proceeds in United States 
Bank stock. Property is now high, and 
yours will bring the very best prices, if of- 
fered atthis time. But there is no telling 
how long present rates will be maintained. 
On the contrary, United States Bank stock 
is the safest and surest investment in the 
country, and the dividends are always 
large. Stocks are also the best kind of 
property fora woman to have. There is 
no trouble and loss from bad tenants; no 
painful necessity from distraints ; no loss 
in repairs, nor the constant attention to 
insurance, taxes, and other matters that 
are not only troublesome, but constitute a 
very heavy drawback upon the annual in- 
come. All that is required, isto go every 
six months, when dividends are declared, 
and receive your due.’ 

‘ You certainly know best Mr. Stevens,’ 
was the oldlady’s reply. ‘ Much better, of 
course, than I can know. If you really 
think the investment a safe one, I see no 
objection to its being made ; and to tell the 
truth, these matters of rents, and repairs, 
and insurances, ete., are no little annoy- 
ance to me.’ 

‘ Safe, Mrs. Clement! why I should as 
soon trust the United States Bank, as the 
Government itself! Its stock is one hun- 
dred and fifteen now, and those who have 
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money to place at interest are seeking ea- {| again. I have a large amount invested in 


gerly to obtain it.’ 

‘Well, I am willing to be governed by 
you in the matter. If you see best, you 
may make arrangements to throw all my 
real estate into the market, and with the 
proceeds, purchase for me shares in this 
excellent institution.’ 

Acting as he: supposed, for the true in- 
terests of the widow, now considerably 
advanced in years, Mr. Stevens sold off, 
as rapidly as possible, and at good prices, 
the whole of a fair estate that had been 
left to her on the death of her husband. 
The proceeds amounted to about one hun- 





} 
j 
} 
{ 
i 
} 


dred thousand dollars, and were all imme- || 


i 
! 


diately invested in the stock of the bank” 
just mentioned. 

Not long after this event, occurred that | 
unsuccessful effort of resumption by all | 
the Philadelphia banks; which’ was sus- | 
tained for only a few weeks, during which 
period, millions of dollars in gold and sil- 
ver were drawn out and transmitted to 


i 
| 
j 
New York. Then came the shock of an- | 


| 


i| it, and I would not sell my shares at even 


the par value. These are times of doubt , 
| and fear, and strong trial. But we shall 
| pass through them. So don’t be alarmed, 
| Mrs. Clement, all will come right again.’ 
| *] hope so, Mr. Stevens.’ 

‘I know so,’ was the positive reply. 
* Well—I still confide in your judgment 
| Mr. Stevens. I have never yet had cause 
to question it.’ 
‘ You may rest with perfect safety.’ 
Still the stock continued to fall, slowly 
but surely, from day to day; and there 
was little hope of any more dividends for 
alongtime to come. Jn spite of all Mr. 
Stevens’ efforts to assure Mrs. Clement, 


| 


| she still felt greatly troubled—nor could 
he, after a time, conceal the deep concern 


| he himself began to experience. 


*[ did it all for the best,’ he said to her 
one day, when his own fears had become 
| so strong that they could not be disguised. 

‘] am sure of that, Mr. Stevens; and I 
do not blame you. But do you not think 





other suspension, the cause of which was '| that I had better sell now ?’ 
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mainly charged upon the United States ! ‘ At fifty dollars a share, when you paid 
Bank. Suspicions of her solvency began || one hundred and sixteen? Oh, no, Mrs. 
to circulate through the country, uttered li Clement. That will neverdo! It would 


in low, ominous whispers. Then her stock | 
began slowly to decline. Day after day | 
it fell, and continued to fall steadily until | 
it reached its par value. How many a} 
poor widow's heart trembled as her little | 


| 


all melted thus slowly away, like ice in || 


the warm sunshine. A thrill of alarm | 
passed through the whole country, as the 
stock, after lingering briefly at one hun- 
dred, fell to ninety-eight—then to ninety- 
seven, ninety-six, and so on downwards.” 

Still there was hope that it would go up 
again, and few were willing to sell, and 
meet the heavy loss that would be the 
consequence. 

‘Had I not better let it go at ninety?’ 
Mrs. Clement said, in a concerned tone to 
her friend Mr. Stevens, when the stock 
had fallen to that amount. ‘J shall still 
have enough left for all my wants.’ 

‘Oh no, not on any account, Mrs. Cle- 
ment. The stock must certainly rise 


24* 





‘be throwing away more than fifty thou- 
| 


| sand dollars in a single moment. The 


| stock certainly must go up.’ 

‘1 would rather sell, Mr. Stevens.’ 

‘Wait a little longer. I cannot bear 
that you should submit to such a terrible 
loss.’ 

Thus persuaded, Mrs. Clement consent- 
ed to delay, day after day, and week after 
week, until with the hundreds who had 
been vainly hoping to see arise in the 
stock, she was startled by the announce- 
ment that the bank had closed its doors. 

This event swept from Mrs. Clement 
her entire property. The shock was such, 
as, for a time, almost to paralyze her ener- 
gies of mind. From a condition of liber- 
al affluence, she was suddenly reduced al- 
most to a stateof dependence. Fora time 
yshe held on to her stock, in the vain hope 
ae it would rise, and, finally, sold for six 
thousand what had cost one hundred thous 
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sand dollars. But, unfortunately, as it 
seemed, even this sum could not be retain- 
ed by her, as there were some claims due 
by her, which had not been closed at the 
time her investment in stocks had been 
made, and which she had expected to li- 
quidate, mainly by the dividends that were 
expected to accrue. When these were 
paid off, she had scarcely five hundred 
dollars left. 

Having known, all her life, no condition 
but one of affluence, to be left at the age 
of fifty, almost alone in the world, and in 
poverty, was.a trial of no light character. 
But Mrs. Clement was a woman of a de- 
cided cast of mind, and had been, at one 
time in her ‘life, eminently useful in her 
sphere. But, as years passed on, the en- 
‘ervating habits of a life with few strong 
external impulses, gradually enfeebled the 
activities that had once been exercised for 
good to others, and she sunk into a condi- 
tion of ease and indolence. 

‘IT am too old now,’ she would some- 
times say, ‘to engage in these schemes of 
active benevolence. I must give place to 
younger persons. 
necessary.’ 

Still she was not happy in her inactivi- 
ty, nor did she feel altogether satisfied in 
thus voluntarily ceasing to be engaged in 
She felt that she 


At my age, repose is 


pos tive uses to others. 
was l.ving in va p.: 

But the shock that hr whole moral na- 
ture sustained in the loss of her property, 
aroused the slumbering energies of a mind 
yet unenfeebled. 

‘What shall I do?’ was a question often 
asked, and the answer long pondered. 

About three weeks after she had closed 
up her business, and settled down in the 
certainty that she was worth only about 
five hundred dollars, instead of one hund- 
red thousand, her friend Mrs. Van Wych 
called in to see her. 

* How do you find yourself to-day, Mrs. 
Clement?’ she asked, in a kind and sym- 
pathizing tone. 

‘Really, Mrs. Van Wych, I can hardly 
tell how I am: my mind seems like a sea 
that has recently been vexed by a great 


and a christian. 


| mon stock of good. 


fold my hands in unproductive ease. 
, lean do so no longer. 
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| storm—the ground swell is still heavy, 


| and comes, at times, with powerful shocks. 
| But, I am trying to bear up like a woman 
Our sex, it is said, though 
| weak, and fragile in the sunshine, can 
brave the tempest with even more than 
| man’s firmness. It may be. But not in 
our own strength can we do it. We must 
look up to the Strong for. strength. Up 
| then, to Him, who bore our sorrows, and 
is acquainted with our grief, and I am en- 
| deavoring to look with patient confidence.’ 


| And you will not, I am sure, look in 


| vain, Mrs. Clement.’ 


| ‘I humbly hope not. The question with 
| me now is—what shall Ido? I must do 
something, of course, 6r } cannot live—for 
'I am resolved not to be an idle, moping 
| dependent on any one. 


I feel younger, 


| by many years, than [ did a twelvemonth 
}ago, and fully able to perform my part in 


life. What an utter blank my life has 


| been, Mrs. Van Wych, for ‘the last few 


years! I have added nothing to the com- 
To others I left the 
business of performing uses, content to 


But 
Whether I am 


willing or not, | must enter the arena of 


I wish to 
receive, and, in turn, | must give to others.’ 


life as an active participator. 


| ‘Tam glad, my friend,’ Mrs. Van Wych 


| replied, ‘that you can look thus calmly 
| through this distressing event, and extract 
it is a wise Prov- 
| idence that rules the events of life, and 


| sweets from bitterness. 


happy will we be, if we can see and ac- 
knowledge the Divine hand in what is ad- 


| verse, as well as in what is prosperous.’ 

‘Thus have I felt,’ Mrs. Clement said., 
‘ But the trial is hard mdeed, for one of 
habits like mine, toacknowledge with sub- 
mission the hand that sweeps away all 
earthly dependence.’ 

‘Truly it must be! But only in that 
feeling can there be any happiness.’ 

‘Of that I am fully convinced. And 
my daily, indeed, almost my. hourly effort 
is, to subdue a murmuring and repining 


spirit.’ 








A pause ensued, when the visitor said, 
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‘Have you yet, Mrs. Clement, been able 
to decide upon what you will do?’ 


‘Indeed, I have not, I have about five 


| 


| 
j 
| 


hundred dollars left, and with this I might | 


open a little dry goods and trimming store, 
But, 
how or other, [ have a most unconquer- 
Not that I 
would feel above it—for I believe that I 
have fully subdued that low feeling—but 
the place does not seem the one suited for 


and readily support myself. some- 


able reluctance to doing so. 


me. I might take a few boarders, but ] | unalloyed pleasure. 


have an aversion for doing that, and it 
would, 
many heavy ex 
my falling into debt—a condition that I 


wish you would suggest something, for | 
something I must do—the former, should 
nothing better present itself.’ 

Mrs. 
Clement, but fam afraid that you are al. | 


‘ITean think of but one thing, 
most too old for that.’ 

‘Name it.’ 

‘ How would you like to open a select || 


school for young children ? I have two, 





| 


besides, involve a high rent and | 
penses, and might result in | 





and eal her for ae uniform kind atten- 
tions to them. Her natural love of child- 
ren, went out in an affectionate interest 
towards her young scholars, and was felt 
by them, and while there was in her mind 
the delight of imparting instruction, there 
was in their minds a reciprocal delight in 


receiving. She did not seem to them a 


school Mistress, requiring an arbitrary obe- 


dience, but a kind mother, who loved 


them, and in obeying whom they found an 


‘Well, Jane, how do you like your new 
school-mistress ?’ asked Mr. Van Wych of 


his little girl, taking her on his knee one 


| evening on her return from school. 
think of with feelings allied to horror. I) 


i 
i 
it 


\| 


| 


whom I should be rejoiced to see under ! 


get you just as many more as you want, 
and at a good price for tuition. 
that strike you ?’ 

‘ Strange that I should not have thought 
of it myself!’ 
musing tone, falling into a state of mental 
abstraction, from. which, she 
aroused with a deep inspiration. 

‘ You have suggested the very thing for 
me, Mrs. Van Wych,’ she said. ‘It will 
not be irksome nor laborious. I love chil- 
intuition of 
what will please, atthe same time that it 
will instruct them. 


dren, and seem to have an 


It may seem strange 
to you, but I feel a delight, already, en- 
kindling in my heart at the thought of be- 
ing surrounded with children. Most ear- 
nestly do"I thank you for the suggestion.’ 

In the course of a week, arrangements 
were made for receiving a number of child- 
ren, and Mrs. Clement’s school was open- 
ed, with about twelve little boys and girls, 
each-of whom had often met her before 


| 


your judicious care,—and I will engage to | 


How does |) 


| we have been to. 


‘ Mrs. Clement aint no school-mistress, 
father’'—the little girl replied, in a half- 
offended tone. 

‘Then what is she, my dear ?’ 

‘] dont know what to call her, father. 
| But she aint like the school-mistresses that 
She is never cross, but 
always speaks so soft and goodtous. Oh, 
I would not do any thing that was wrong 
| for the world.’ 

‘ Why would you not, my child?’ asked 
the father. 

‘ Because it would make Mrs. Clement 
feel so bad. When any of the children do 


} wrong, she does not get angry and scold, 
| but seems so sorry, and tells them about 


at length | 


Mrs. Clement said in a low | 


| 











not ?’ 





their Father in Heaven who sees all that 
they do, and who cannot love any thing in 
them that is disobedient.’ 


The heart of the father was moved. 


«Does she always tell the children about 
|| their Father in Heaven, when they do 
| wrong ?’ he asked. 


‘ Not always.’ 

‘What does she say to them, then ?’ 

‘Sometimes she does not say any thing 
to them, but only looks them —_— in the 
face, as if she felt very sorry.’ 

‘And then they cease to do wrong ?’ 

‘Oh yes. There are no little boys and 
girls in the school who would act bad, for 
a long time, ~— she has looked at them 
for doing wrong.’ 

‘You all love her very much, do you 
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‘ Yes, father, all of us. And we are so 
glad that she lets us come to her. We 
like to go to school now. Sarah Armon, 
our minister’s little girl, you know, says 
that Mrs. Clement's school is‘like a little 
heaven.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘Yes.’ . 

* And why does she say so?’ 

‘ Because we all love one another, and 
Mrs. Clement loves us all. And then; 
when we come in the morning, before 
school opens, she takes the Bible and reads 
some of the beautiful verses in it to us.’ 

‘She does ?’ 

‘Oh yes. About little children and 
Heaven, and being good. And then we 


all get down on our knees, and she says— | 


‘Our Father—’ and we all say it over after 
her. 

In spite of his manly effort to check the 
instant emotion that arose in his heart, 
tears started to the eye of Mr. Van Wych, 
but he wiped them away, as he said— 

¢ And does she always do that?’ 

‘She always does now. But the first 


few days she did not do it. We were not | 


|my thoughts, and asked from above, 4 
| blessing on my efforts to teach children. 
| Since then, I cannot express the delight I 
experience, whenever I am in the effort to 
| impart some good or true things to the lit- 
| tle ones who have been committed to my 
| charge.’ 

‘But do not the evils of their natures 
| sometimes become manifest, especially in 
| the form of disobedience to you, or un- 

kindness to each other ?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes, ofcourse. But to meet 
| these, I first look into my own heart to see 
| that I am not angry,and put away all that 
| is not of love to them, and then my words 
| and manner seem instantly to subdue them, 
even while I speak in the mildest possible 








| 
| 
| tone.’ 

| ‘ You seem really, happier, Mrs.Clement, 
| than you did, before your great change in 
| external circumstances,’ Mrs. Van Wych 
| said, after a pause, in which she was en- 


| 


| ‘Far happier, my dear friend. It is said 


| that the happiness of the angels in heaven, 


deavoring to keep down the rising emo- 
ions of her heart. 


| consists in the delight of doing good; and 


so good then, nor did we love herso much, || J can believe it; for something of a corres- 


nor did she seem so kind and affectionate 
to us.’ 

‘Sarah Armon was right, my child. 
Your school is like a little Heaven, and 
Mrs. Clement is your good angel, for she 
loves you, and tries to do you good. | 
am glad to hear you say that you love her.’ 

‘Oh, I do love her, father, and we all 
love her very much,’ was the child's ear- 
nest response. 

‘How do you like your new employ- 
ment, Mrs. Clement?’ asked her friend, 
Mrs. Van Wych, a few evenings after the 
above conversation had occurred between 
her husband and child. 

The moisture dimmed the eyes of the 
old lady, as she replied in an earnest tone. 

‘I can hardly tell why it is, Mrs. Van 
Wych, but I never felt so much delight in 
the performance of any thing in my life 
as I do in teaching these children. For 
the first day or two, it did seem a little irk- 
some, but, that passed away, as I lifted up 


! ponding delight is mine while engaged in 








| trying to do good to the children under my 
| care—a delight so far above any merely 
| selfish delight, that it is, in comparison 
| with the other, inexpressible. That which 
I thought the greatest evil that could have 
befallen me, I believe is going to prove my 
greatest blessing. How wise are the dis- 
pensations of a good Providence !’ 

Six months have passed, since Mrs. Cle- 
ment parted with the almost worthless re- 
presentatives of a handsome fortune. She 
is still engaged in keeping a small school’ 
for children, to whom, her ministrations 
are indeed a blessing. A few days sinee, 
in conversing with a friend, she said, 

‘I cannot but see and acknowledge the 
hand of a Divine Providence, ever active 
for the good of his creatures, in the recent 


; events of my life. My friend, Mr Stevens, 


who acted for me with a sincere desire for 
my good—of this I have never had a doubt 
—induced me to sell all my property and 
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invest it in United States Bank Stock, kut 
a very short time before the Institution be- 
gan to lose its hold on the public me | 
dence. I migit-have sold when the first 
shock came, and had a handsome property 
left; or I could have sold, and wished to | 
_ Sell, at various points of the stock’s depres- 
sion, but it was overruled, until the pro- 


ceeds of the sale, when it was made, were | 
barely enough to pay off a few unsettled | 
claims against me. Had it not been that || 


I was, in consequence, driven into active 
usefulness, | should have wasted the rest 
of my days in indolence and ease. Nor 
should I have been in any degree so cheer 

ful and happy asI now am. Thus, I am 
really elevated in my internal and true’ 


condition, and am actively engaged in do- || 


ing good. I have thought much on the 
subject of Providence, of late. How re- 
markable it is, that all the various uses in 
society are made to go on bya kind of ne- 
cessity acting upon the selfishness of in- 


dividuals. All employments that result in |) 
benefits to the whole, are prosecuted, not |) 


for the good of the whole, but from a de- 
sire to benefit self. And thousands are 
kept poor, as the only condition in which 
they would be active. But how happy a 
social condition it would be, were all en- 
gaged in the performance of general uses, 
from a feeling of regard and love to the 
whole ! 

Under such a condition of things, indi- 
vidual benefit would be the certain result ; 
for even now, he that renders the greatest 
good to the whole, generally receives the 
largest return. As for myself, I believe 
tha: my peculiar use lies in teaching the 
young: I have been driven into it. Had 
I remained rich, I could not have been in- 
duced to enter into such an employment. 
But now that J have been forced into it, I 
find a delight in its performance that I did 
not imagine I could feel in any act of use 
to others. And of how much more impor- 
tance that some twenty, or perhaps more 
than a hundred children should receive 
judicious early instruction—should have 
good seed sown in their minds—than that 
a single individual should be protected in 











| the possession of wealth, which only pre- 
| vented her from filling her true place of 


' 
: 
| usefulness in society !’ 


_ Who will say that Mrs. Clement did not 
reason fairly ? 


i 
i 





Original. 
THE DEW-DROP. 

BY MISS L. 8S. HALL. 
I hied me to the lowly vale, 
To catch the health inspiring gale, 
To view the wild-flower in its bloom, 
To breathe the violet’s sweet perfume, 
To pluck the primrose from its bed, 
To raise the lily’s drooping head, 
To seat me in some grassy nov k, 
And read a page from nature’s brook. 
The birds poured forth their grateful lays, 
In concert to their Maker’s praise ; 
The silver rill went laughing by 
As if rejoicing in their joy ; 
And every jeaf on every tree, 
Responded to the harmony— 
The very grass beneath my feet, 
Seem’d with true melody replete— 
The mountain reared its summit high, 
And held communion with the sky— 
The mist in fleecy drapery hung, 
And far around its shadows flung ; 
King Sol peep'd through the vail and smil’d, 
As smiles a parent on his child ; 
One slanting ray fell on a gem 
That graced the lily’s diadem ; 
And gave a more than diamond’s bue, 
To that lone, crystal drop of dew— 
That stainless tear that fell last night 
Was radiant now with morning light, 
From heaven the pearly drop came down, 
And joy’d to be the lilly’s crown ; 
I gazed upon the emblem fair. 
For innocence was imaged there. 





My hand the prize would fain have taken, 
And placed with pride in my boquet, 
But, ere its slender stem was shaken, 
I turn’d me from the thought away— 
It seem’d like sacrilege to mar 
| The beauty of the valley’s star. 


Methought ’t were cruel mockery 

To take so meek a thing away ; 
Methought ’t were very treachery 

To give the lily to decay : 
To steal the crown which grac’d its bloom, 
| And give it an unhonored tomb. 
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My hand withdrew, and gratefully 
I watch’d the beauteous thing, and long ; 
I bent my ear attentively, 
And caught the music of its song, 
And treasured up with deep intent, 
The dew-drop’s every sentiment. 


Methought it said, in accents mild, 
‘Come listen to me, erring child ; 

And many a simple tale 1’l] tell 

Thy thoughtful heart should ponder well. 
My home has been in many a place, 

I’ve looked on many a mortal’s face, 
And much 1’l] speak with silent voice 
To make thee sorrow and rejoice.’ 

I took the hint, and closer drew, 

And thus began the drop of dew, 


* But one little moment is left me to stay, 

For yonder bright sun will soon call me away. 

His chariot is waiting to take me om high, 

To join my companions at home in the sky. 

On my sofa of down, I shall quietly rest 

And sail, in my soft, snowy drapery drest, 

Through regions of limitless space and of light, 

But the lily’s pure cheek is my pillow at night. 

Come hither to-morrow at earliest dawn, 

While dew-drops like crystals begem the gay 
lawn— 

While earth is reposing in quiet, come here, 

I’ve words of my own for thy glad trustful ear ; 

The day is advancing, and bustle and strife, 

Confusion and care are the business of life— 

1 leave thee with mortals its moments to spend, 

Forget not to be to all creatures a friend— 

From the tal] forest-oak to the least grain of 
sand ; 

Forget not that each is the work of His hand— 

Forget not who made thee a sister of all,— 

Withhold not thy aid, when the lowest may 
call. 

Forget not thy office, to keep thy own heart— 

Forget not thy duty to Him whose thou art, 

Thy Gop for thy portion—Thou hast not a foe, 

Farewell till to-morrow—I go, [ must go.” 


A rustling sound among the trees, 
Proclaim’d the coming of the breeze; 
The lightwinged gallant kissed the flower, 
And snatched the pride of nature’s bower ; 
And bore his prize of beauty rare 

In triumph through the fragrant air. 

The lily scarcely said adieu 

To her departing pearl of dew, 
So quickly from her grasp it flew. 
The valley sighed to be bereft, 
For scarce another gem was left, 


' 
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I almost thought it cruel theft. 

But then, I call’d her words to mind, 
And knew the dew-drop must be kind ; 
Though selfishness had made me blind. 
The lingering accents said ‘“‘ Make haste, 
Thou hast no precious time to waste.’ 
My nature whispered first— Be sad,’ 
But conscience answered, ‘ Nay, be glad’ 
Rejoice with all things in rHaT hand 

By which the universe was planned. 
Learn of the dew-drop and be wise, 
Improve each moment as it flies— 
Redeem the time; let early dawn 
Conduct thee to the dewy lawn; 

We gaze on nature’s works in vain ; 

Her teachings all are pure and plain— 
So gather from each shrub, a gem 

"T’ adorn the spirit’s diadem.’ 

I turned me gratefully away, 


And waited for another day. 
Lowell, May, 1842, 


Original. 
SEMIRAMIS. 


BY D. WISE. 


So frequently is the name of this cele- 
brated personage referred to in history, 
poetry and general literature, that it is un- 
pardonable in any lady to be ignorant of 
the leading facts in her character and life. 
To supply those facts is the object of this 
brief sketch. 

That sucha person ever existed isa 
question around which even credulity 
might throw some doubts; still it seems 
scarcely creditable that her name and ex- 
ploits should be so frequently mentioned 
by historians without the existence of 
some person of whom these wonderful ac- 
counts are predicated. The probabilities 
are in favor of her real existence. 

Ascalon in Syria, claims the honor of 
being her birth place. The period of her 
birth is a matter of more doubt. Itis pro- 
bable, however, that she was contempora- 
ry with Gideon the well-known judge and 
leader of the Israelites, about 1000 years 
after the flood. Some historians, howev- 
er, give hera far higher antiquity, mak- 
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ing her contemporary with Abraham 600 
years earlier. 


She first appears on the stage of public 


life as the young wife of Menones, a gen- || 


eral of Ninus, king of Assyria. 


} 
} 
t 
j 


j 


She at- | 
tended her husband to the seige of Bac- 


tria; and after many fruitless efforts, it | 


was at her suggestion the city was taken. 


She discovered a weak and undefended | 


part of the fortification, and directed the | 


soldiers thither by a secret path at night. 
By this path the walls were scaled and the 
city subdued. 

After this event, Ninus, the king attract- 
by her charms and skill, determined to ob- 


ain her for his wife. e offered his daugh- | 
tain her for] { He offered his daug!} 
. ot 


ter, the princes Sosana, in exchange, to | 


. . “_— . ® 
Menones; threatening him, if he refused, | 


The faithless 


to have his eyes put out. 


Semiramis favoring his suit, the unhappy | 


y 
Memones hung himself in a fit of despair ; 


and his wife became Queen to Ninus, mon- | 


arch of Assyria. 
There is a somewhat doubtful account 
of the mede by which she obtained the 


sole sovereignty of his vast empire. It is 


said that Ninus, blinded by his foolish at- | 


tachnient, granted her the absolute power 
for a single day. Placing her on his 
throne, and giving her the royal signet, he 


did her homage, and commanded his offi- 


cers to follow his example; declaring that | 


for that day her decrees should be unal- | 


terable. The cunning and unprincipled 


Queen immediately ordered her doating | 


husband to be imprisoned and then: stran- | 


gled: her next step was to declare hersel! 
his successor ; 
twenty she became exclusive mistress of 
ef the proud Empire of Assyria. 


No sooner was she firmly seated on the | 
~ ; 
throne, than she devoted herself to the | 


prosecution of magnificent enterprises.— 


The accounts of her surprising monumen- | 


tal and architectural productions are 
scarcely to be credited; and indeed they 
would not be, but for the gigantic remains 
that encumber her plains of the ancient 
dominion. 


Her most unfortunate enterprise was an 
expedition into India. 


and thus at the age of! 


Determined, if 





} . . . 
| possible, to immortalize her name as a con- 


queror, she gathered an army of three mil- 
, lion -foot soldiers and five hundred thou- 
| sand cavalry. Tocope with the elephants 
of the Indians, she disguised and capari 
soned a vast number of camels like ele 
phants, and then took the field. At first, 
victory floated round her banners, but 
when she had penetrated far into the inte- 





rior of the country, the Indian monarch as 
saulted her with great vigor; crushed her 
mock elephants, and cut her troops to pie- 
ces. She escaped with difficulty, and re- 


vast army. 





Doubt rests on the manner of her death. 
Whether she abdicated her throne and died 
peaceably, or whether she was put to death 


| 





tory is undecided. When she was dead, 
however, the Assyrians deified her, and 


offered her sacrifices under the form of a 


\t . . . 
| by her son, are questions about which his- 


pigeon. 

Such was the public character of this 
| celebrated Queen. Her private life was 
| stained with vices of the blackest hue; and 
| on the question of desert, the poorest cot- 
| tage girl in her mountain home, is more 
| meritorious and deserving of a place on the 
roll of fame than Semiramis. 


Fro the New York Observer. 

A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 

In an upper room ofan humble dwelling, 
in the city of New York, I found, a few’ 
days ago,a dying girl. She was about 
eighteen years of age, and far from home. 
|| In early life, she had left her mother’s cot, 
‘| in the ‘Emerald Isle,’ and, with a band of 
| emigrants, had sought America, trusting 
to the labor of her hands for her daily 
bread. In one of oursthousand mills she 
had found employment, but had laid up 
nothing against an evil day; and when 
sickness overtook her, and consumption 
stretched her on a dying bed, she was de- 
pendent utterly on the charity of others— 
relatives she had none this side of the 
great water. 
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It is needless to say how I was led to 
her chamber. Upon sitting down and 
speaking of the only refuge of the soul in 
the hour of dissolving nature, and of the 
happiness of those who trust in Jesus, I 
asked her if she was willing todie. ‘ Yes,’ 
said she, ‘but—but—I should like to see 
my mother ;’ and, as she spoke, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she drew the cover- 
ing over her head and wept. 

It was a tribute of filial love. Those 
who’were present felt it, and we sat in si- 
lence till the swollen tide subsided. 

I have mentioned this fact, not to repeat 
the conversation that ensued, but simply 
for the sake of this expression of a daugh- 
ter’s love for her mother in the hour of 


death. Years and years had passed away || - 


since she had seen that mother; and 
oceans had rolled between them; and hard 
labor, and poverty, and sickness had been 
her lot. She had been an exile from home, 
in a strange land; but through all the 
changes of her hard journeyings, the mem- 
ory of a mother clung to her, and melted 
her heart while death-chills were on it. 
There is something to be learned from 
this little incident. It is the mother’s 
power. If the ties are so strong, how 
deep the obligation to make those ties fast 
to the principles of the religion of Jesus 
Christ! In'very infancy, in the tenderest 
years of childhood, the mother, as she 
winds her own heart-strings around her 
children, should bind those children, with 
cords stronger than earthly ties, to the 
cross of Jesus. Many a proud man has 
felt ‘the pressure of his mother’s hand’ 
restraining him from sin, long after that 
mother had been in her grave. Many are 
the youth whiose first awakening to a sense 


of sin has been the revival of the memory || 


of a mother’s prayers and tears. Who 
can tell how many daughters, now out- 
casts on the world, lost to honor and hope, 
might have been ornaments to earth and 
stars in heaven, had maternal influence 
impressed their infant minds with the 
truths of God's word? Will mothers think 
of this ? 

The young*woman whose touching re- 





mark suggested these lines, had never for- 
gotten the impressions of childhood.— 
Though a stranger in a strange land, with 
no parent to counsel or restrain her, she 
had been kept from the paths of vice, and 
had early hoped in a Savior. She assured 
me that in the midst of her protracted ill- 
ness, she had found that Savior precious, 
and trusted only in him for salvation. 

This was my first visit. She asked me 
to come again. They told me, as I came 
away, that she would probably live a month 
or two; but three days afterward I called, 
and she was buried! They said she lived 
a few hours only after she told me she 
should like to see her mother. I hope 
she, will. 





Poor girl !—poor as the world goes, for 
charity gave her a burial. Blessed girl! 
if now with Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. 
IREN&ZUS, 





Book Notices. 
Arottos: or Directions to persons first 
commencing a religious life. 





This is the title of a neat little pamph- 
| let just from the press. It is replete with 
good advice to young christians, though 
we could wish, in such a work, to see 
more about faith, than is said in this tract. 
Also, we thnk the pious author erred in 
the following passage on page 4. 

‘ Do not expect that the evidence desir- 
/ed will come immediately and at once. It 
|must come progressively, as the result of 
‘continued effort in obedience to the will 
of God.’ We think there is scarcely 
enough of present salvation in this passage, 
'to make it fully comport with the spirit 
}and the letter of the gospel. Still, as a 
| whole, we commend it to our readers as a 





'| useful little pamphlet.—For sale by N. L. 


| Dayton, 87 Merrimack street. 

History or Lonpox:—This is a book 
for children, written in conversational 
style. It contains numerous interesting 
facts respecting the rise and progress of 
Ancient London. It corrects several pop- 
ular errors in respect to individuals said 
to have lived there: as for example, the 
popular story of Richard Witt.ngton, is 
stripped of its fictitious drapery and its 
real foundation exhibited. We hope it 
will prove a useful book. 

Published and for sale, wholesale and 
retail by Rice & Wise. 
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Music—In the Morning of Life. 





IN THE MORN 


YING OF LIFE. 


WORDS BY O. W. WITHINGTON, ESQ. 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE LADY'S PEARL, BY B. F. BAKER. 


rENOR. 


ALTO. 


TREBLE. 
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In the evening of life, when its pleasures once bright, 
Like mountain mists vanish, and melt from our sight,— 
O Lord! from its clouds unto Thee may we fly, 

And find Thee a God ever present and nigh.— 

With Thee there is joy, which no terror nor gloom 

Of earth can o’ercast. Thou hast conquered the tomb. 
And our Lord, from his throne in the heavens above, 
Sheds his mercy o’er all,—and in all breathes his love! 





